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fot TREASURE “SHIP 
A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS 





AGE 


The Sitting-Room at Dr. Fraser’s. 
Monday Afternoon. 


AOL 


The Sitting-Room at Dr. Fraser’s. 
Monday Evening. 


AN GaleELT 


The Sitting-Room at Dr. Fraser’s. 
Tuesday Morning. 


es LOL 


The North Pier. 
Wednesday Morning. 


‘Tue Time is present day. It is summer. 


Tue Puace is the little town of Torlochan 
in the West Highlands. 
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Mrs. FRASER 


Iona 


Dr. MacDonatp 
MacLaren 


MaclIver 


Coonry 


MacPHERSON 
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PERSONS 
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- - <A Foiner. 

- - A Diver. 

~ - A Constable. 
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: -- Summer Visitors. 
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Ost 


SCENE.—The sitting-room at Dr. Fraser’s, Torlochan, West 
Highlands. Monday afternoon. It is an unusual kind 
of room, for while on the left of it, Mrs. FRASER is 
giving tea to some friends just now, on the right 1s a 
revolving chair of business type set before a large table 
crowded with heavy volumes, some sailing charts, numerous 
office files of the bent-hook variety, and a telescope sur- 
mounting all—and these, somehow, do not quite harmonise 
with chatter over tea. Even the fawn-coloured walls 
bear decorations that conflict, for several good modern 
water-colours and etchings alternate with matertal of 
purely antiquarian interest—an old map of Eilean Aros 
out of Blaew’s seventeenth-century atlas, an engraving 
of a Spanish galleon of Drake’s time, a print of Torlochan 
by Daniell dated 1817, and a reproduction of a faded 
charter in scrawling script, with ribbon and red seal. 
Certainly an odd sort of room. 

In the back wall a large double-window, with heavy 
curtains on either side of it fully withdrawn, looks out over 
the little town’s roof-tops to the sunlit waters of Torlochan 
Bay and the distant Highland hills encircling it. Below 
the window is a box-seat draped in cretonne, and on it 
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lies a field-glass. Near the curtains on the right is a large 
cabinet without doors, but with a silken screen drawn aside 
to display the contents of its shelves. These are antiques, 
each with a fussy little white label affixed: swords, spurs, 
pistols, daggers, breastplates, morions, and a large salver— 
obviously a collection of some importance. But a twin 
cabinet to the left of the window ts clearly its rival; for 
the sedateness of the old pewter it contains is enlivened by 
the flaring colours of the labels here: red, green and 
purple cards are fastened to chopins, chalices, tappit-hens, 
loving-cups and alms-dishes. Both cabinets are really 
intriguing, and the eye of the visitor wanders irresolute 
from left to right before he decides which first to inspect. 
The other walls of the room have nothing of great 
interest to show: on the left there are a door at the back 
and a fireplace forward; and on the right only a book- 
case at the front, and a curtained doorway in the rear. 
Some ordinary chairs are set near the revolving one 
close to the large table ; and on the other side of the room— 
the left—are several more; also a chesterfield, a tea- 
table and a cake-stand, for here it ts that Mrs, FRasER, 
the Doctor’s wife, has just finished giving tea to her friends. 
She is a comely dame, about fifty-five, has a fresh happy 
face, and is dressed in a slightly old-fashioned silk. She 
speaks with a faint hint of Lowland Scots ; and although 
you are in the Highlands you must not be surprised at this, 
for Lowlanders sometimes marry Highlanders: it may 
not be advisable, but tt does happen now and again. With 
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her is Iona, her only child, a fair-haired girl of twenty, 
of the slim athletic type. And the guests are summer-visitors 
to Torlochan: Mrs. Manson, a stout lady of fifty, 
rather fashionably dressed for so quiet a place, and FANNY 
Fattonz, Mrs. Manson’s niece, rather fashionably 
dressed for anywhere. 


Fanny has just risen, and is crossing to look out of the 
window at the Bay. 


Iona 

Wait, Fanny. Here’s a chair. (Taking a chair to 
window.) ‘That box-seat is ricketty. (SHE presses her hand 
on it, testing it.) 
FANNY 

Right-oh! I wasn’t going to sit. (SHE fakes up field- 
glasses.) 


Iona 
The joiner’s coming up to mend it to-day. High time too. 


FANNY 
I only wanted a squint at the Bay. (Looking out through 
glasses.) 


Mrs. Manson 
No more, thank you, Mrs. Fraser. (SHE sets down her 
cup.) Such fine tea! Where do you get it, I wonder ? 


Mrs. FRASER 


At MacLaren’s—the grocer’s on the South Pier. He’s 
Vice-Chairman o’ the Syndicate, ye ken. 
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FANNY 
Which Syndicate’s that, Mrs. Fraser ? 


Mrs. Manson 

The Moidores Syndicate, Fanny. The treasure-ship, 
you know. 
FANNY 

Oh! ‘The sunken treasure? What a funny name! 
Moidores | 
Iona 

(Bringing over some coins from cabinet.) ‘Vhese are 
moidores—the gold ones. ‘The silver ones are pieces of eight. 
FANNY 

How ripping! Fancy that pump out there sucking up 
pieces of eight all day long! Wouldn’t Masefield just love 
this ! 
Jona 


I’m afraid that pump’s a fraud. ‘These are all the coins 
we ever got. 


FANNY 
I’ve been watching for the diver going down, but there 


are no signs of him.... And don’t you really get any 
treasure nowadays ? 


Mrs. FRASER 
No, we’re daein’ badly this year. We’re only resting 
on our laurels in the cabinet there. 
(SHE points to the right.) 
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Iona 
The green flag hasn’t been up for five weeks now. 


FANNY 
The green flag? 


Iona 
Oh, didn’t you know? ‘They sound a siren and run up 
a green flag whenever the diver gets anything. 


Mrs. Manson 
I must have a real good look at your cabinet. 
(SHE goes over to the cabinet on the right, and Fanny 
goes with her.) 


FANNY 

(Taking up salver.) I say!...I should like to get a 
prize like this! ‘Tell the Doctor—your father’s Chairman, 
isn’t he, Iona ?—Well, tell him I'll take five pounds’ worth 
of shares, will you? 


Iona 

(With slight trony.) Whole five?... Yes, Dll ask 
father to have some application forms sent on to you at the 
Hotel. 


Mrs. Manson 

And some for me too, if you please, Iona. I take some 
every year, Fanny. Never make a penny. But I do 
think Armadas and that sort of thing should be encouraged ! 
... 90 exciting, don’t you think ? 
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FANNY 
Aren’t they just ? 


Mrs. Manson 

Well, we must be going. By the by, Mrs. Fraser, ’m 
glad to see your husband has still the same nice assistant as he 
had last year... Dr....eh.... Dr.—? 


Mrs. FRASER 
Dr. MacDonald. ... Aye, he’s a nice lad. And a guid 
doctor, they’re saying. 


FANNY 

(Enthusiastically.) He’s an At bikist at any rate! 
Gave me a lift on his pillion yesterday. Some scorcher, he 
is | 


Mrs. Manson 
Well, we really must be going, Fanny. And I do hope 
the treasure-ship will be a great success this season, Mrs. 
Fraser. Good-bye. . . . Good-bye, Iona. 
(Handshakes all round. Mrs. Fraser goes out with 
the visitors. Lona goes to the window with freld-glasses.) 


Mrs. FRASER 


(Returning.) A kindly body, Mrs. Manson. 


Jona 

Yes, she’s all right. But Miss Fallone!...Oh!... 
And I’m sure she was never invited to that pillion ride. She 
just insinuated herself, I’m certain. 
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Mrs. FRASER 
Weel, weel! What aboot it? 


Iona 
(Tragically.) It’s her last ride. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Iona! My dear! 


Iona 
I mean, on our bike. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Whit harm’s in that? Hae I no’ seen ye often riding 
ahint Dr. MacDonald on that same bike yersel’ ? 


Iona 
I know how to. She doesn’t. 


Mrs. FRASER 
And wha tell’t ye that ? 


Iona 
I just know. 
(Katie comes in to clear away the tea-table. Iona 
and Mrs. FrasEr fall silent at once.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
(As maid goes.) Put the cakes in the tin, Katie. 
(KATIE goes out.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
Weel, weel!... But there’s ae thing I will say—Ye’re 
raither often on the bike wi’ that lad. Ye couldna weel 


be oftener if ye were engaged. 
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Iona 
Maybe we are. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Iona ! 


Iona 
I said, “ Maybe.” 


Mrs. FRASER 
And are ye? 


Iona 
I don’t know. 


Mrs. FRASER 

Then ye can safely say ye are mot. For if there’s one 
thing a lassie kens or disna ken, it’s that. (Putting her hand 
on lona’s head.) Eh, woman, but ye’re wild! And if I 
didna ken ye better, I could be angry wi’ ye. 


Iona 
(Nestling to her.) Oh, mother !—I think—I think—I 


think I’m really in love. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Aye? But ye thocht the same wi’ the last twa assistants. 
Be carefu’, dear, be carefu’. 


Iona 
(Brusquely.) Well, it kept them from running away 
from us. It was good for the practice. 
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Mrs. FRASER 
And maybe that’s juist the reason Dr. MacDonald gied 
Miss Fallone a ride on his bike. Guid for the practice. 


Iona 
Aha! You rogue! (SHE hzsses her.) 

(4 knock at the door on left. It opens, and Maclver, 
the Torlochan joiner, comes in. He is a man of fifty, of 
fresh open countenance but with a roguish eye. He ts 
carrying some tools and a piece of wood ; his accent 1s West 


Highland.) 


MaclIver 
Pll just be finishing the window-seat, if it’s convenient, 


Mrs. Fraser. 


Mrs. FRASER 

Quite convenient, Maclver. Gled tae see ye.... 
And ye mind me I’ve my ain wark to dae. I maun be seeing 
till’t. 

(SHE goes off by door on left.) 

Iona | 

(Taking up glasses again and looking out on the Bay.) 
Not much doing at the diving to-day, Maclver. 
MaclIver 

(Gruffly.) Vm sure I’m not sorry. Better if that same 
diving was stopped altogether. 
Iona 

Oh! Why? What have you against it ? 
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Maclver 
I'll say no more. I’m knowing what I know. 

(Sounds of altercation are heard at the door on left 
which is opened, revealing Kattx, the servant, protesting 
against the entry of Coongy, a@ tall Irishman of forty, 
dressed in the rough blue serge of a seaman. HE carrtes 
a diver’s head-piece in his arms.) 


KATIE 
You'll not be going in there with that dirty trash. 
You'll leave it in the kitchen. 


Cooney 
Trash? Dye call this trash? And me loife dipinding 
on it! 


Iona 
It’s all right, Katie. I know about it. The Doctor 
wanted it up here, so that it wouldn’t come to any harm. 


KatIE 
And what harm, I wonder, could come to an old tin- 
kettle that should be in the ash-pit . 
(SHE goes.) 


CoonEY 
Did ye iver hear a targe like her? 


Iona 
It’s all right, Cooney. Sit down and never mind. T’ll 
look for father. 
(SHE goes out.) 
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CoonEY 
Good-day to ye, Maclver. Did ye iver hear a tongue 
like that wan’s. 
(HE lays down head-piece tenderly in a safe corner.) 


Maclver 
(Coming over to examine helmet.) And what’s happened 
to it now ? 


CooNnEY 
A broken outlet-valve. 


Maclver 
It’s the spring that’s gone, Is it? 


Cooney 
Ye’ve said it. Nearly drowned me, it did. And the 
blood in me head fizzing like thim irritated waters. 


MaclIver 
Aye, it’s the risky work you have. 


Cooney 

Risky? It’s killing me, so it is. And the Doctor’ll 
have to raise me screw, or divil another doive I’ll do on his 
ould galloon. 


MaclIver 
’Deed then, it would be pleasing some of us very well, 
if the Doctor would stop that diving altogether, and attend 
to his own proper business. 
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CooNnEY 
Sure the Doctor’s only wan out av many. He’s not the 
whole Syndicate. 


MaclIver 
It would be well if the whole thing were put a stop to, 
Vm telling you. He’s no time left for his own work. 


CoonEY 

And doesn’t he know all about where this Spanish ship 
was sunk and that Spanish ship was sunk ? And which had 
the goulden dollars and which had noane.. 


MaclIver 
Ach ! let him come out of it. 
(HE starts planing vigorously, humming “ Farewell to 
Fiunary”’ in a low voice.) 


COONEY | 

Dear-a-dear! Ye’vea vice likea tin crocodile, MacIver! 
Stop for the love av Dublin! and come ye down to the Hotel 
Bar, and [’ll ile its cogs for ye. “The Doctor’s late, and 
Pll stay for him no longer. 


Maclver 
Wait you for five meenits till I finish this. 


CooNnEY 
Pll wait at the Hotel Bar then. For they’ve the good 
stuff yander. Hurry, boy! 
(4s He makes for door, Iona enters on left with 


Mr. Lawrence, an English tourist, dressed in a rather 
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loud knicker suit of tweed check. He ts a round-faced, 
pleasant man of thirty-five, and has a military bearing.) 


Iona 
Going already, Cooney ? 


Cooney 

I’m sorry, Miss, but the Doctor’s late, and I’ve an 
appointment at the Hotel. And will ye plase say to 
the Doctor that unless he gets me a new tinned-copper 
helmet, wid a reduplicated safety valve, jewelled in ivry 
hole, I?ll doive for him no more. 


Iona 

Right, Cooney! I'll tell him. And if you throw up 
your job, I’ll apply for it. I’d love to go down among the 
mermaids. 


Cooney 
Sure, thin, ye’ll never see wan lovelier than yerself— 
nor wan wid such a halloo av goulden hair, me dear. God 
save ye koindly ! 
(HE goes out by door on left.) 


LAWRENCE 


A jolly old bird. 


Iona 
(Busy at ledgers.) Yes. And can’t he lay on the 
blarney?... Take a seat, Mr. Lawrence. When did you 


say your sister’s accident was? June? 
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LAWRENCE 
June, yes—end of June. 


Iona 

I’m afraid our books are dreadfully behind. Father’s 
so easy-going about accounts. Oh, here it is in the day- 
book. Not posted up yet. Yes—June and July.—Six 
guineas, Mr. Lawrence. 


LAWRENCE 
Right! I'll make out a cheque, if I may. 
(HE takes out cheque book.) 
Iona 
Certainly—and I’ll receipt. 
(Having written the cheque, LAWRENCE saunters over 
to the cabinet of Spanish relics on right, while lona writes 
a receipt.) 


LAWRENCE 
(Taking up the salver.) Jolly old stuff this! “ V. de 
G.” ? The Commander’s initials? Name of Gomez, 
I think. What a lot of relics!... Here too! 
(He moves to the cabinet on left.) 


Iona 
No, no! ‘That’s different. Nothing to do with the 
Spanish treasure. “That’s father’s collection of old pewter. 


LAWRENCE 
Oh! Pewter!... Don’t know anything about that. 
(HE comes back to the cabinet on right.) Did you get much 
at the diving this year ? 
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Jona 
Hardly anything so far. Oh, I do wish we’d drop on 
‘something nice and hefty. You see, if we don’t, you summer 
visitors fall off, and father gets grumpy. 


LAWRENCE 
Really ? 


Iona 

Yes. The more finds, the more pictures in the papers. 
The more pictures, the more visitors. And, therefore, the 
more patients, 


LAWRENCE 

Well, you’re frank enough, anyway. (HE saunters over 
to the window and takes up the field-glasses.)... But, Good 
Lord! if that isn’t Muriel out at the diving-hulk again ! 


Iona 

(Taking the glasses.) So it is! 
LAWRENCE 

And on the very ladder where she sprained her ankle! 
Isn’t she a young fool! Who’s the youth with her? 
Tona 

(Pettishly, as SHE lays down the glasses.) Oh, another 
young fool ! 
LAWRENCE 

But who? 
Iona 

Dr. MacDonald . . . Father’s assistant. 
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LAWRENCE 

Well, anyway, I’ll cut down and give Muriel a few 
thoughts straight from the shoulder. Also a few to your 
assistant. 


Iona 
He’s not my assistant. 


LAWRENCE 
Oh! Then, Muriel’s assistant. (SHE wénces visibly.) 
Good-day, Miss Fraser. 


Iona 
Good-day, Mr. Lawrence. 

(4s He zs going to the door on left, DR. FRASER enters 
there. HE 1s a man of about sixty with a shrewd face, 
clean-shaven, and has a professional manner of old- 
fashioned type. WHE wears a pince-nez, through which 
he peers appealingly, and is clad in a suit of rough tweed, 
with Gladstone collar and stock. Ue is heard saying 
‘© Good-bye”? fussily to someone just before HE appears.) 


LAWRENCE 

Hullo, Doctor! How are you? (He shakes hands.) 
Just been settling your little bill for Muriel’s ankle. Well, 
I’m off, for I see she’s coming in from that old diving-hulk. 
Wonder which foot she’s bust this time ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh! I trust she’ll have no more of that. 
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_ LAWRENCE 
Well, she’s in good hands: your assistant sawbones is 
with her. 


Dr. FRASER 

(At the window.) No?... Yes, there he is! Row- 
ing her in. I thought he was down country at Kellan! 
Well, well! boys will be boys!—Oh, by the by, Iona, 
would you mind taking Mr. MacIver downstairs for some 
refreshment—some—er—milk, perhaps. You're tired, 
Maclver, I’m sure ? 


Maclver 

(Who had started for the door as soon as he hears the 
word “refreshment,” halts, and asks anxiously.) Did you 
say refreshment, Doctor—or—or—milk ? 


Dr. FRASER 
I said both, MacIver—both. Meaning the same thing. 
Not quite a popular beverage, I know—but I said milk. 


MaclIver 
(Staggered by this truth, mutters.) My God! 
(HE goes out, followed by Iona.) 


Dr. FRASER 
(Chirpily, as if relieved by Maclver’s disappearance.) 


Seen my pewter, Lawrence? 
LAWRENCE 


Yes, yes. Not in my line though. But these other 
things are great. (He turns to the cabinet on right.) 
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Dr. FRASER 
Tuts! I wouldn’t give a single bit of this pewter here, 
for the whole of that Spanish stuff. 


LAWRENCE 
‘Then why hide ’em with a curtain ? 


Dr. FRaAsER 

Oh, people come in here to look at the Spanish relics, 
and confuse the pewter with them, and paw around generally. 
So I shut off my beauties with this. (Handling the curtain.) 


LAWRENCE 
Some labels, eh? (HE approaches cabinet on left.) 
What gorgeous colours ? 


Dr. FRaAsER 

Well, you see, I’ve just started collecting. And I have 
to make notes about the touches—the marks, you know, 
and all that, so as to get up the subject. Red is for Scottish 
stuff. Green for English. Purple for Flemish. 


LAWRENCE 
Oh! I understand. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Taking up a red-labelled “‘ tappit-hen.”) Now this, you 
see, tells me (HE reads label and examines vessel for markings 
as he talks) that it is of the first quality, since it is marked with 
a crowned hammer. 
LAWRENCE 


Really ! 
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Dr. FRASER 

Yes. And also with the letters ““W. H.”... Now 
who was “W. H.”?...° W. H.” was (Reading label) 
“William Hunter—Freeman Pewterer of the Edinburgh 
Hammermen’s Incorporation 1749. His shop was in the 
East Bow Port.” 


LAWRENCE 
I say! You have got it bad! 


Dr. FRASER 
What? 


LAWRENCE 
This old pewter craze... Well, well! these Armada 
things are my fancy. 


Dr. FRASER 

Ah!... Now about our old treasure-ship, Mr. Lawrence. 
..- We are issuing some new shares presently... Well, 
what about a little flutter in pieces of eight ? 


LAWRENCE 
Can’t, I’m afraid. Stony, just now. 


Dr. Fraser 

Nonsense! You know, the evidence is indubitable 
that here we have—not a mile from where we stand, sunk 
under the blue waters of this historic bay of Torlochan—a 
treasure that will outshine all the glories of Egypt, Tut-tut 
and Luxor, and all that. 
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LAWRENCE 
But I’m on the rocks. 


Dr. FRASER 

‘This venture, my dear boy, combines financial safety 
with high romance. You feel the pathos of the tragedy 
when the San Felipe sank with all its doughty men of arms 
on board, even while you add up your dividends. You 
know the lines : 


Full fathom five, thy father lies” ? 


LAWRENCE 
(Hurriedly.) Yes, yes! 


Dr. FRASER 
And then the wonderful close : 
** A sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


LAWRENCE 

But, look here! How much have you fished up since I 
was here last summer? One sword, two collar studs, and 
something that looks like a damaged shoe-horn. 


Dr. FRASER 

Collar studs! Shoe-horn!... My dear sir, parts of a 
necklace of wonderful artistry! And at any moment we 
may hit on something inestimably valuable. 


LAWRENCE ! 
Hope itll be soon then. Must be going, though. 
Bye-bye, Doctor. (He shakes hands.) 
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Dr. FRASER 

Good-day, good-day! And think over what I’ve said. 
...Some day you'll be wanting shares in the Syndicate 
when we’ve none to sell. 


LAWRENCE 
Pll risk it, Doctor. Good-day to you! 
(As HE goes, MacIveR comes in, surly and impatient, 
puts on his coat and prepares to leave.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Finished, Maclver ? 


MaclIver 

No, nor finished. I have an appointment, and I’m 
late for it already, with all your nonsense about refresh- 
ments. 


Dr. FRASER 
But you promised to have the seat done for this after- 
noon ? 


MaclIver 
I did that! But you’re none too anxious yourself about 
your own jobs. So why should I be at mine? 


Dr. FRASER 
What’s that ? 


MaclIver 
I’m saying, it’s little the sick people that belong to this 
place see of you, until you’ve attended first of all to the big 
English visitors. 
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Dr. FRASER 
You’re impertinent, MaclIver ! 


MaclIver 
Maybe Iam. But there’s need for that now and again 
hereabouts. (HE makes to go.) 


Dr. FRASER 
One moment! Have I ever failed you, Maclver ? 


MaclIver 
You have that. It was only a halflin assistant, just out 
of college, you sent my first wife in her last illness. 


Dr. FRASER 
Even so, did she not get good medical attention ? 


MaclIver 
And no account for that same, although it was eight 
years ago. 


Dr. FRASER 


‘Tuts ! 


Maclver 
And me not knowing whether to spend or lay by, with 
that account hanging over my head. 


Dr. Fraser 
(Grimly.) Well then, you shall have it now ! 
(HE goes to his ledger and begins to write.) 
MaclIver 
But if any big Sassenach from the Hotel comes for his 
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bill, it’s: “ Certainly, Mr. Lawrence ’—“ With pleasure, 
Mr. Lawrence ’’—“ Your receipt, Mr. Lawrence ”— 
“Much obliged, Mr. Lawrence.” And off he goes, knowing 
what money he has left to him. 


Dr. Fraser 

(Busy writing.) You shall have it! You shall have it! 
(He comes forward with the bill.) There. (Reading.) 
‘To James Maclver. 1915. Wife No. 1, £2 10s.; 1918. 
Wife No. 2, £3 6s.; 1921. Wife No. 3, £1 10s. Total, £7 6s. 


(He hands over the bill as Iona comes in.) 


Maclver 

A thousand shames on you to be putting it like that. 
(He stamps to the door.) You and your galloon, and your 
diving, and your nonsense that has the good life spoiled on the 
poor folk with your neglect of them ! 

(HE goes out angrily.) 

Iona 

My! Isn’t he angry! What’s it all about ? 


Dr. FRASER | 

Oh, a bill! a bill! 
Iona 

Oh, that all! But, father, Cooney was here, and left 
his helmet for you to see. He says a valve broke and nearly 


killed him yesterday. 


Dr. FRASER 
(Savagely.) Pity it didn’t! (He /ooks at the helmet.) 
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IONA 


Oh, father ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Well, what’s the use of Cooney anyway? He brings 
in nothing nowadays. And if we can’t stir up some interest 
in this diving business, the practice will go to the dogs! 


Iona | 
Oh! Surely Cooney does his best ? 


Dr. FRASER 

But does he? I believe he goes down there and plays 
about on the sand at the sea-bottom—plays at skittles, or 
ninepins, or something. Where is he now? 


IonA 
At the Hotel. 


Dr. FRaAsER 

(Bitterly.) He would be, of course! Well, send down 
for him, please! Something’s got to be done, or we'll all 
be ruined ! 

(The door on the left opens and Dr. Nett MacDonatp, 
the assistant, appears. ona passes him, her head in air, 
and goes out. HE looks after her whimsically. He is a 
young man of twenty-six, well set up, breezy and off-hand, 
but with the shades of the professional manner closing in 
on him already.) 


Dr. FRASER 


Well, sir? ... Thought you were off long ago to see 
those cases at Kellan. It’s a long round, you know. 
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NEIL 
Just going, Dr. Fraser. 


Dr. FRASER 

Oh! Fancied you’d forgotten... Here’s the visiting 
list. (HE gives him a slip of paper.) Saw you out at the 
diving-hulk with Lawrence’s sister. Any luck? 


NEIL 

No, sir. She didn’t sprain anything this time. 
Dr. FRASER 

(Severely.) I’m talking of the treasure-ship. 
NEIL 

Oh, that! No. Same old story! Plenty of good sea 
water pumping up. But never a single coin in the sieve. 
Dr. FRASER 

Bad...bad! ‘Thingsare inadevil ofa mess! I must 
look over my charts again. (Turning to the table.) 
NEIL 

I'd like a word with you first, sir. 
Dr. FRASER 

yes! 
NEIL 

(Taking a paper out of his pocket.) About this testi- 
monial, sir. It’s too good, y’know. 
Dr. FRASER 

Nonsense, my boy, You're welcome to it. 
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NEIL 


But I’ll never have a look in for that appointment if I 
put ina letter of this kind to a Parish Council that’s a nest of 
Socialists. 


Dr. FRASER 
What’s that got to do with it ? 


NEIL 
All this about my being noble by nature as well as by 
birth, y’see. It will never do with that lot. 


Dr. FRASER 
And what wi// do, then ? 


NEIL 
Well, say I was born in the slums. Life and death 
struggle for daily bread. Something like that. Something 


decent. 


Dr. FRASER 
Do you insinuate my testimonial is indecent ? 


NEIL 

No. But I want something that makes me less of an 
angel. Something straight. “There’s no time to lose, for 
the appointment’s to be made the day after to-morrow. 


Dr. FRASER 
There’s no pleasing you, I’m afraid. 
(He makes for the door of his room on the right.) 
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NEIL | 

(Excitedly.) I see what it is. You know your testi- 
monial won’t be any good with those Bolsheviks on the Parish 
Council. And then I won’t get the post. And so you'll 
be able to keep me on here. 


Dr. FRASER © 
Oh, you want away? As soon as I’ve trained you— 
shewn you all the practical work, you want away? Pshaw ! 


NEIL 


But don’t you see, sir— 


Dr. FRASER 

Yes, yes! Off you go, you young fellows, one after 
the other, as soon’s you learn the A. B. C. of the business. 
NEIL 

Really, sir— 
Dr. FRASER 

Well, really? Isitfairtome? Isit fair to yourselves ? 
Is it fair to the public? 


NEIL 

Oh! ‘The public want new blood now and again! 
‘The public isn’t quite fossilized ! 
Dr. FRASER ; 

Do you—do you suggest that [—that I—am a—a—fossil ? 
NEIL 

I was talking of the public—not of you, Dr. Fraser. 
But may I ask, do you insinuate that I am a greenhorn. 
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Dr. FRASER 

No, no! I don’t say that. But, frankly, I think 
you’ve still much to learn—something more practical than 
all this about vitamines and lumbar punctures—all this new- 
fangled stuff ! 


NEIL 

Jolly useful stuff, sir, all the same. And let me tell you 
there are other things in medicine besides poultices and fly- 
blisters. 


Dr. FRASER 

There are! And one of them is the knowledge of 
where and when to apply a blister or a poultice. “That 
takes years, my boy, years ! 


NEIL 
Some patients certainly have years of it. 


Dr. FRASER 
What? Do you say I don’t know my work ? 


NEIL 

Oh, no, sir. You do know it. And I’ve learned a 
great deal from you! And now what about a fresh letter of 
recommendation for that old Parish Council ? 


Dr. FRASER 
So mine isn’t fresh enough, is it !—Fossilized, maybe :— 
Well, there will be no fresh testimonial. (He dashes off 
to the curtained door on right.) 
(Nett follows, as Dr. Fraser enters his room and 
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shuts the door in his face. He returns to the table irreso- 
lutely. Jona enters by the door on left, passes him without 
a word. SHE comes to chair at the fireplace, takes up 
newspaper and buries her head in it.) 


NEIL 
What’s up now ? 


Iona 
Oh, nothing. 
NEIL 


(Bitterly.) Glad to hear it. It’s usually something I’ve 
done. 
(A silence falls between them for some moments.) 


Iona 

Miss Lawrence didn’t sprain her other ankle to-day, I 
hope? 
NEIL 

Now, look here! She really did, last June—at least 
not the other, but the one.—I mean she really had a sprained 
ankle last June. 


Iona 


Did Miss Fallone have a sprained ankle when you 
carried her home on your pillion yesterday ? 


NEIL 
Now, see here, Iona! Don’t let’s quarrel. I mayn’t 
be here very long. 
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Iona 


(Suddenly interested.) Oh? 


NEIL 
Yes... There’s a good appointment going vacant quite 
soon in Sandaig Parish. MacLachlan’s leaving. 


Iona 

And you're applying ? 
NEIL 

I want to. My application’s in. My testimonials go 
in to-morrow. And I’m sure of it, if your father will give 
me a decent letter. 


Iona 
And won’t father give you one? 


NEIL 


He’s given me a rotten one. 


Iona 
Oh, what a shame! He’s not going to help you then? 


NEIL 

Well, he gave me an old-fashioned kind of recommenda- 
tion that’s no use. I suggested changing it. He got angry. 
Then I said things I shouldn’t have said. And now he’s 


on his high horse, and declines to alter one word. 
Iona 


Oh, he'll come all right in two or three days! I know 
father. 
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NEIL 

But I can’t wait two or three days! The testimonials 
have to be in by Wednesday morning; and this is Monday. 
...Oh! I dd rile him badly. And now his Highland 
pride has got him. 


Iona 
Couldn’t I help? 


NEIL 

Would you? Oh!—Well—you see—(HE glances ap- 
prehensively at the door of Dr. FRasEr’s room.) But it’s a 
long story; and I can’t tell you now... J—I—I say! 
Could you—could you come down to the garden to-night 
after I get back from Kellan? 


Iona 
Oh, I don’t know. I—I—might. 


NEIL 
‘Ten-fifteen, eh ? You could help awfully. Get him 


to write me something decent. You'll come? 
Iona 
Pll try. 
NEIL 
Right-oh!... At the far hedge at ten-fifteen? Please! 
Say you will now ! 
Iona 
Oh !—I—! Yes, all night! (SHE nods.) 
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NEIL 
Bye-bye, then! I’m off to Kellan! 

(HE goes out by the door on left but presently pops hts 
head in again.) | 
Tsay! (Bashfully.) It’s worth £500 a year that parish, 

with the private practice. 


IoNnNA 


Oh? 


NEIL 
Great? Isn’t it? 
(His head disappears, but is instantly popped in once more.) 
And a free house ! 


Iona 
How—how—interesting!...But—oh! Scoot! Here’s 
father ! 

(THEY both go off hurriedly at the left as Dr. FRASER 
enters on the right accompanied by MacLaren, @ grocer 
in Torlochan. The latter is a man of sixty, with untidy 
white beard, and looks of profound wisdom. Indeed 
nobody could possibly be as wise as MacLaren Jooks. 
He ts slow in movement and Highland in speech. Both 
carry charts in their hands.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Let’s compare them. 
(He turns up a book on the table and Tury place the 
charts alongside a drawing tn the book.) 
Yes... Just as I said... Nine fathoms at ebb-tide. 
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MacLaren 
But all the same, I’m not so sure. Are you sure your- 
self it’s the right place? 


Dr. FRASER 
Mr. MacLaren, I’m sure of nothing in this world. But 
all the probabilities point to that spot. 


MacLaren 

All the probabilities point to us having a very poor season 
with the visitors, if we'll get nothing but sand and stones 
at the diving, look you. 


Dr. FRasER 

By the by, did you ever hear anything of a diving 
scheme organized long ago by old Ferguson, my wife’s 
grandfather ? 


MacLaren 
Well, I may be old, Dr. Fraser: but I’m not so old as all 
that. 


Dr. FRASER 

Tuts! You are touchy. I’m not asking if you knew 
old Ferguson. I’m asking: did you ever hear of his having 
been on a treasure-hunt, fifty years ago ? 


MacLaren 
No, I never heard. He dealt in coals, I understand. 


Dr. FRaAsER 
Coals? MacLaren, you do put things in a very irritating 
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way. What I’m after is old Ferguson’s diving scheme, fifty 
years ago. 


MacLaren 
And did he really do some diving? Well, well! And 
was it for the treasure-ship, think you ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Man alive, what else would he dive for ? 


MacLaren 
For coals, maybe. 


Dr. FRASER 
Good Heavens! Who ever dived for coals. 


MacLaren 
Och, not a bad thing to be diving for, if there’s plenty of 


them, and them sunk. I’m a business-man, you see. 


Dr. FRaAsER 

Well, you want more than business methods here, 
MacLaren. Imagination! ‘That’s what’s needed, if you’re 
after Spanish gold, sir. 


MacLaren : 
Och, you could have too much imagination. 


Dr. FRASER 

Tuts, man! See here! I’ve just come across some 
ancient papers of old Ferguson’s among his account-books. 
You come up to-night after I’ve got them arranged and I 
believe I’ll be able to shew you something. (AZysteriously.) 
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You know, I think our location of the treasure-ship isn’t 
quite right. 


MacLaren 
And are you for shifting the diving-hulk ? 


Dr. FRASER 
(Nodding still more mysteriously.) You come up to-night. 
‘Then you'll see. 


MacLaren 
But you'll surely not be for shifting the diving-hulk ? 


Dr. FRASER 

We'll go over those papers first of all. For the present 
I think we should stick where we are. It was at that spot 
we got this. (He takes up the big salver from the cabinet on 
right.) And talking of that salver reminds me.—Look at 
all these precious things lying there unprotected! We 
should have a strong-room for them. Who knows but we 
might have a burglary here one of these days ? 


MacLaren 
And who now would commit a burglary here, with only 
one steamer calling each day? ‘They'd never get off. 


Dr. FRASER 
And yet, you know, a burglary wouldn’t be a bad thing 
for us—if we got back the stuff. Plenty publicity, eh? 
“The Morning Post”! “The London Times”! Full 
of it ! 
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MacLaren | 
Aye, if we got the stuff back, it would do us good; all 
that advertising free, as you might say. 


Dr. FRaAsER 

Tuts! But I’m nervous, ‘There’s no fear of a bur- 
glary. (Taking up the salver again.) A fine year for 
publicity when we got this. 1920 that was! 


MacLaren 

Aye! We were crowded out with visitors that year. 
Man! _ I was cleared out of tinned fruit in three days that 
summer, once the tourists started coming ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Yes. It was the picture of this (Takes up the salver 
admiringly) in the London papers that did it. A great year 
for measles. 


MacLaren 

And my Spanish wines went just wonderful!... Sold 
out in a week! And then there was not enough Spanish 
wine left in the whole of Australia for those English people. 
Dr. FRASER 

Yes, but look at us now! 
MacLaren | 

‘They’re saying there are only twelve visitors at the Hotel 
this week. 
Dr. FRASER 

And all so confoundedly healthy ! 
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MacLaren 
Well, well! And what can we be doing? 


Dr. FRASER 
(Going over to the cabinet.) Y’know, I can’t get the idea 
of a strong-room for these things out of my head. 


MacLaren 
Ach, you and your burglary! Sit you down, and let us 
be considering. 


Dr. FRASER 

What is there to consider? ‘The principal attraction 
here is a back number. ‘There are bathing and golf; but 
what are they compared to a good-going treasure-hunt ? 
And we want a fillip in the newspapers badly. 


MacLaren 
Yes. But I’m seeing the difficulties are very, very 
great. 


Dr. FRASER 

Couldn’t we make some of this stuff do double duty ? 
... Find it all over again? (He waves to the Spantsh 
cabinet.) 


MacLaren 

Is it take it down to the bottom of the sea and bring it 
up again? Och, no,no! ‘That would not be right. 
Dr. FRASER 

You’re very conscientious of a sudden, aren’t you ? 
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MacLaren 

Och, that would not be right at all, at all! The people 
would be comparing the new photographs and the old. And 
we'd be found out, see you ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Quite good, MacLaren! Hadn’t thought of that. 


MacLaren 
(Greatly flattered.) But I have an idea of my own, look 


you, that is far better. 


Dr. FRASER 


Oh? 


MacLaren 

You were talking of strong-rooms and burglaries. Now 
why could we not be stealing the things ourselves? “Then 
we could be having the fine horoyally in the newspapers. 
And after that we could be finding the things again. 


Dr. FRASER 
I’ve got you! A sham burglary? A great idea! 


Splendid, MacLaren! Splendid! 
MacLaren 
(Preening himself.) Oh, I have ideas now and then!... 
Och, yes ! 
Dr. FRASER 


You have, sir! You have! Your plan’s splendid! 
Only we'd better not do it ourselves. Better if we were 
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somewhere else when it occurred, you see. An alli, you 
understand ? 


MacLaren 

Yes, yes. We could be down at the Hotel. ‘The 
very thing!... But who now could we get to do the 
stealing ? 


Dr. FRAsER 
Iknow!... Cooney . . . He’san accomplished poacher ! 


MacLaren 
No, no! He’s too heavy on the drams. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Solemnly.) MacLaren! Id rather have Cooney with 
a dram than without a dram. He’s always steadier at the 
diving when he’s three sheets in the wind. 


MacLaren 
Look you, I’m not caring for Cooney at all, at all. 


Dr. FRASER 
Well, who else is there ? 


MacLaren 
*Deed, you may well ask. No one that I know of. 


Dr. FRASER 
Cooney it is, then! (He rigs.) He’s coming up 
presently to talk to me about his diving helmet. I'll see if 
he’s arrived. (KatTiE appears.) Oh, Katie! Has Cooney 
come yet? 
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KATE 
He has that, sir. Can you not hear him roaring in the 
kitchen ? 
(Dr. Fraser “stens.) 


Dr. FRASER 

Oh, he’s singing, is he ? 
KATE 

He thinks he is, sir. 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, send him up then, will you? 


KATE 
I will that, and gladly ! 
(KATIE goes.) 


MacLaren 
What did I tell you? He’s had a good drop already. 


Dr. FRASER 
Not he. He’s always singing. 


CoonEy’s VOICE 

(Humming outside.) ‘“‘ Cecilia was beautiful... 

Cecilia was fair.” 
(COONEY comes in, quite sober.) 

Afternoon, gentlemen. 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh, come in, come in, Cooney. I’ve seen that helmet. - 
Bad... very bad... We'll have to get you a brand-new 
valve. But sit down. We’ve something to lay before you. 
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Cooney 
(Looking round.) Not water, I hope. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Taking the hint.) Oh, no. (He brings out a glass and 
a decanter of whisky and fills for him.) Not water... Now 
listen carefully, please. Mr. MacLaren here thinks the 
sunken treasure business needs a little waking-up. News- 
paper articles and so on. 


CoonEy 
Roight! What I’ve been saying mesilf, Doctor. 


Dr. FRASER 
Have a peg, MacLaren ? 


MacLaren 
Just a wee drop. 
(Tue Docror brings additional glasses, and Tury all 
imbibe.) 


Dr. FRASER 
The question is—how to do it. Any ideas, Cooney ? 


CoonEy 

Nary a wan, Doctor. Unless, now—unless ye got a 
portrait of mesilf and that hilmit into the picture-papers. 
And big headlines, y know: “ Heroic Doiver Sticks to his 
Post.” “* Helmit Leaks, but he Recovers Treasure.” 


Dr. FRASER 
Fine, Cooney, fine ! 
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MacLaren 
Very good, indeed, Cooney. 


CooNnEY 
(Continuing.) “* Generous Directors Raise His Salary.” 
(4 blank silence.) 


Dr. Fraser 

Ahem !—yes—quite good, Cooney. Have some more. 

(HE fills Cooney’s glass.) 

Cooney 

Funny thing, now! If I’d lost me loife this morning, 
it’s the great advertoisement ye’d have had. 
Dr. FRASER 

Cooney, Cooney! Don’t let us talk of any possibilities 
so terrible. 
MacLaren 

(S/yly.) There are more things than lives that might be 
lost. 
Cooney 

D’ye tell me now? 
MacLaren 

Och, yes. Many things.—(4gain slyly.) What do 
you think, Cooney? (HE drinks.) 
CooNnEY 

I’m past thinking, Mr. MacLaren. (He also drinks.) 
I’m just living, if ye understand me. 
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Dr. FRASER 

Isn’t he a wag, MacLaren? But, Cooney, what Mr. 
MacLaren means, is that we might lose some of this treasure 
—see? 


CoonEy 
Indade now, ye’d be safer pawning it. 


Dr. FRASER 

Quite good, Cooney, quite good! But now let’s see 
about this publicity business. (He pozmts to the cabinet on 
right.) Suppose we had some of this treasure stolen, Cooney ? 
We couldn’t do better than that, could we now? A great 
idea, MacLaren ! 


MacLaren 
Och, I have ideas now and then, Dr. Fraser. (He 
preens himself.) 


Cooney 
Stolen, did ye say ? 


Dr. FRaAsER 

(Hurriedly.) Well, not exactly stolen, Cooney; but 
Mr. MacLaren had the brilliant idea that if these Spanish 
things were lifted away for a night or two, just as if they had 
been stolen— 


MacLaren 
(Regretting his claim for a monopoly of tdeas.) Now, don’t 
be putting it all on my shoulders. 
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Cooney 
Och, I mind ye now, Doctor ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Hush ! 
CooNnEY 

I know! J know, Doctor! Sham burglary. Same 
as you spoke about yesterday. 


MacLaren 
Well, well! And who'd have thought it of you, Dr. 


Fraser ! 


Dr. FRasER 
Tuts! Didn’t you plan this yourself ? 


MacLaren 
I did that! But were you not leading me on to it, with 
your talk of strong-rooms and burglaries to be guarded against? 


Ach ! 
(THey glare at each other.) 


Cooney 
Och, never mind! Sure, ’twas the same tailor made ye 
both. ... Well, well! ... And ye’ll want me to do the dirty 


work, av coorse ? 


Dr. FRASER 
If you’ll kindly assist, Cooney. 


CoonEY 
I’m game. Foive Jimmies, ye said yesterday. 
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Dr. FRASER 
(Drawing out some notes.) Yes, five. 


COONEY _ 
(Taking the notes.) ‘‘ Foive ye say, and foive it is, 
And then ye git another fizz.” 
(HE has another drink.) 
And it'll be foive for his nabs as well. 


MacLaren 
Indeed then, and I'll not give you one penny. 


CooNnEY 
‘Then, sir, we cannot float this Honourable Burglary 


Syndicate. 


Dr. FRASER 

Here, Cooney! (HE pulls out other five pounds.)—Vll 
pay meanwhile, and settle—at least I hope so—with Mr. 
MacLaren later. . . Let’s get down to business ! 


CoonEY 
Roight-oh, Doctor. Fire ahead. 


Dr. FRASER 
‘The sooner the better, I suppose. 


CoonEY 
To-noight’s the noight. There’s a full moon. 


Dr. FRASER 
See here! I'll leave the front-door open— 
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MacLaren | 
No, no. Be locking that. "The window here would be 
far better. 


Cooney 
But we’ll need a ladder for the window. 


Dr. FRASER 

Right! The window be it. “This one, en? a EiE 
indicates the window on right. CoonEy nods.) Vl leave 
it open. ‘Then I'll get the ladder from the tool-shed and 
hide it in the shrubbery. 


CoonEY 

And what time now will the house be quiet, wud ye 
say f 
Dr. FRASER 

Our people retire early—about ten. Say ten-fifteen ? 


Cooney 
I'll be there on the very tick av it. 


Dr. FRASER 

‘Ten-fifteen then, eh, MacLaren? (Mactaren nods.) 
But we'd best get it exact. (He takes out his watch.) Let’s 
set our watches... Or no! You wait in the road below 
the garden, Cooney, till you see the lights go out here. Give 
yourself five minutes more. ‘Then get to work. 


Cooney 
Roight, sir, roight ! 
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Dr. FRasER 

[ll leave the ladder among these bushes under the window 
here. (HE goes to the window and points.) 
MacLaren 

(Bitterly.) And there will be a full moon for everybody 
to see Cooney on that same ladder! We'd forgotten that ! 
Dr. Fraser 

(Angrily.) ‘Tuts, man! Who’s likely to be on the roads 
after ten, round a quiet place like this house ? 
CoonEY 

No wan, av coorse, save a couple or two av swatehearts, 
maybe. And the Lord knows they'll see nothing in the woide 
_wurrld but thimsilves ! 
MacLaren 

Well, well, have it your own way ! 
_ Dr. Fraser 

‘That’s settled then. ‘The lights out—then the ladder— 
then the window! And here’s the stuff. (Indicating the 
cabinet on right.) A couple of sacks and some straw—and 
off you go. 
MacLaren 

And where now is he to be taking it ? 
Dr. FRASER 

‘To his own house, of course. Where else ? 
MacLaren 

But they’ll be searching— 
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Dr. FRASER 

Of course, of course! But Cooney will discover it in a 
peat-cutting or out on the hillside, don’t you see, as soon as 
the police get busy, and before they ever get the length of 
searching his house. 


MacLaren 
Och! Is that the way of it? 


Dr. FRASER 

Yes. ‘That’s the way of it. You’ve no objections, 
Cooney? Your house, so far as I’m concerned, Is as safe’s 
the Bank. (HE gives Cooney his hand.) 


Cooney 
‘Thank ye koindly, sir. 


MacLaren 
(Warningly.) And no drams, look you, Cooney ! 


CoonEy 
(In mock horror.) Dramst Mr. MacLaren! On a 


serious occasion such as this ! 


Dr. FRASER 

There, there, Cooney! Never heed him! (He claps 
Cooney on the back and appeases him.) So that’s settled. 
You'll take the things home. We can arrange about the 
finding of them later on. 


CooNnEY 
Very good, Doctor. 
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Dr. FRASER 

(Elated, and rubbing his hands.) And now, I think, we’ll 
get some really good publicity out of this. ‘“Torlochan has 
been going to the dogs for want of publicity, and now we'll 
have loads of it... . All right, Cooney! Ten-fifteen—after 
the lights go out! (He gives Cooney his hand again.) 


CoonEy 
(Taking it, and MacLaren’s also.) Roight, Doctor ! 
... Gintlemin! Proudest moment in me loife!... The 


‘Torlochan Burglary Syndicate 1s now floated ! 


CURTAIN 
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ScENE.—The sitting-room at Dr. FRaser’s. Monday 


evening. The heavy curtains of the window are open, 
and moonlight floods the room. Lona, rapt in contempla- 
tion of the beauty of the night, 1s kneeling on the window- 
seat and looking out over the roofs of the little town to the 
quiet waters of the Bay. Katie comes in and lights the lamp. 


KATIE 


Mrs. Fraser is coming up, Miss Iona. 


Iona 


All right, Katie. 

(SHE rises and goes to the table to get a book, while 
Katie pulls the heavy curtains across and retires. IONA 
sits down to read. Mrs. Fraser enters and, taking up 
her knitting, sits by the fire.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
Ye havena tellt me yet whaur ye were after tea, Iona. 
Iona 
Oh, nowhere. Just out on the headland. 
Mrs. FRASER 
A’ by yer lanesome ? 
Iona 
Yes. I have decided to commune with Nature more. 
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Mrs. FRASER 
Commune wi’ Nature? ‘Then it’s serious this time ! 


Iona 
Whatever do you mean, mother ? 


Mrs. FRASER 
And ye’re really fond 0’ him, then? 


Iona 
I’m not talking of zm, whoever him may be. I’m talk- 
ing of Nature with a capital N. 


Mrs. FRasER 

And I’m talking o’ Him, wi’ a capital H... Aye, and 
ye’'d be looking at the sinking sun and the wide sea, and 
sighing yer heart oot, eh ? 


Iona 
(Nestling to her.) Mother! You're a witch! 


Mrs. Fraser 
(Kissing her.) And he’s said naething as yet, has he? 
(Iona shakes her head, a mist in her eyes.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
Eh, but it’s the holy, happy time for ye, lass. Waiting, 
waiting. ... Sus-the-day!... Puir women-folk ... Waiting. 


Iona 
Oh, mother! (SHE snuggles to her again, her eyes now 
bright.) I’m almost sure—almost! (Then after a little 
while.) Mother, do you know that Dr. MacDonald’s leaving? 
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Mrs. Fraser 
Your father said something, but I didna fash. Assistants 
are ay talking o’ leaving, ye ken. 


Iona 

Yes, but he—he’s trying for Sandaig Parish, and I 
think he has a chance. And oh, mother, there’s a—a—a 
free house. (SHE buries her face in her mother’s bosom.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
Oh, lassie, lassie! And has it come to this ? 


Iona 
No—nothing’s happened, mother—but I think I see signs. 


Mrs. FRASER 
You wee rascal ! 


Iona 

And the trouble is, the poor boy won’t have a chance, 
unless father gives him a different kind of testimonial from 
the one he’s given him. 


Mrs. Fraser 
What’s wrong wi’t ? 


Iona 
I don’t know. But he—Dr. MacDonald—-says father’s 


Highland pride’s got the upper hand, and he won’t alter the 
letter. 


Mrs. FRASER 
I ken, I ken. He’s stubborn—aye ! 
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Iona 
And I thought—perhaps—you might—well—get father 
to soften a bit. You understand. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Oh! What a wee plotter ! 


IonA 


Come now! You can turn him round your little finger, 
I’m sure. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Hech! TI could at wan time, lassie. Nowadays it’s a 
different story. But we could at least try. 


Iona 

(Foyfully embracing her.) Oh, mother ! 

(Dr. FRAsER comes in hurriedly from his room on the 

right, a white paper of quarto size in his hand.) 
Dr. FRASER 

Margaret, a discovery! You remember the stories of 
your grandfather’s attempt at recovering the Spanish treasure? 
..- Well, look at this! I found it among some old books of 
his, coal accounts and so on. 


Mrs. FRASER 

Whit is’t ? 
Dr. FRASER 

A chart of the water off the North Pier, I believe! 
You see the faint outline of a vessel’s hull marked there?... 


By Jove! I believe he was right, too! 
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Mrs. FRASER 
Right ? 


Dr. FRASER 

Yes. That hull is the San Felipe. It agrees with some 
of the old traditions of the place—the older accounts of the 
sinking, you know. Off the North Pier!...We’ve been 


all wrong in our location. 


Mrs. Fraser 
‘There was wan o’ his coal boats sunk in the Bay in his 
time, I’ve heard. 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh! You Lowlanders! Have you no imagination, 
Margaret ? 


Mrs. FRASER 
Weel? He did dale in coal, ye ken ? 
Dr. FRASER 


Margaret! Let’s have a soul above commerce! Re- 
member that your husband, at least, is Highland. 


IonA 


Now, father! Don’t you go bullying mother ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Iona ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
Tuts, lass! Let him hae his fling! 
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Dr. FRASER 
Coals! ... Coals! ... And yet— 
* Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ”— 
and you go talking of coals! Have you no poetry in you at 
all, you women-folk ? 


Mrs. FRASER 
Poetry? Plenty! We’re communing wi’ Nature 
every day.... Are we no’, Iona? 


Dr. FRASER 

(Testily.) “Tuts! Look here, both of you... . See this? 
S-A-N for San, F— for Felipe: San Felipe.... And 
isn’t that writing the same as on this? (HE produces an 
old bill of lading.) Your grandfather’s writing on both?... 
It’s his idea of where the San Felipe lay. 


Mrs. FRASER 
(Smiling broadly.) Weel, hae it yer ain way, John. 


Jona 
Mother! I’d not give in to him. 


Dr. FRASER 

She can’t do anything else with these before her eyes. 
(HE flourishes the papers.) San F.... The San Felipe 
without a doubt!... We'll have a try at her. And then 
you'll see ! 

(He dustes himself over the chart. Mrs. Fraser 
makes some preparatory movements to the attack.) 
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Mrs. FRASER 
John. 


- Dr. FRASER 
Well? 


Mrs. FRASER 

You were saying the other day that Dr. MacDonald was 
thinking of leaving. 
Dr. FRASER 

I did. 
Mrs. FRASER 

And where will he be going, I wonder ? 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh! the Lord knows! 
Mrs. FRASER 

I’m sure He does. But do you know ? 
Dr. FRASER 

(Lestily.) Well, he’s trying for Sandaig Parish. 
Mrs. FRASER 

Indeed. A guid place, I hear. And I hope he’ll get it. 
Dr. FRASER 

In other words, you hope I’ll lose my assistant. 
Mrs. FRASER 

Young folk will ay be steering, ye ken. 
Dr. FRASER | 

Well, he’d steer better if he’d mend his manners. — 
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Mrs. FRASER 

He’s ay been a staid, proper lad as far as I could ever see. 
Dr. FRASER 

He practically called me an old fossil this morning... . 
An old fossil—huh ! 
Iona 

I’m sure he didn’t, father. He wouldn’t say a thing like 
that. 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh! And are you also on his side ? 
Iona 

I’m on both your sides, father. 
Dr. FRASER 

Indeed! ‘Then perhaps you or your mother will make 
out a testimonial that will please this pretty boy. Mine won't. 
Mrs. Fraser 

It maun hae been gey bad. 
Dr. FRASER 

(Bouncing round.) What? 
Mrs. FRASER 

‘The testimonial. 
Dr. FRASER 

Now, look here. If you give a man a letter cracking 
him up no end, and he comes and says you’ve overdone it, 


what would youdo? ‘Tell him to go to blazes, wouldn’t you ? 
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Mrs. FRASER 
Never, John. I’ve a strong objection to such language, 
even in the mouth of a husband. 


Dr. FRASER 
I’m not going to be dictated to by a whipper-snapper who 
thinks me an old fossil. Am I a fossil, Margaret ? 


Mrs. FRASER 
If ye gang on hardening your heart as ye’re doing, there’s 
nae saying what ye micht become. 


Iona 
Hear, hear, mother ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Now, understand this, you women— ! 


Iona 
Your bed-time, mother. Come away. I won’t have 


him browbeating you. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Oh! let him be! He’s ay up tosome nonsense! He’s 


Highland, ye ken. 


Iona 
But it’s ten o’clock, mother ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
And wha’s the bully noo, I wunner? Weel, weel, I’ll 


be going. (SHE picks up her knitting things.) 
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KATIE 
(Opening the door on left.) Mr. MacLaren, sir. 


Dr. FRASER 
Yes, yes! Come in, MacLaren. Oh, Margaret! 
Mr. MacLaren and I have some business at the Hotel to- 


night. 
(MacLaren enters and greets the Lapis.) 


Mrs. FRAsER 
We were just going, Mr. MacLaren. You'll excuse us. 


Dr. FRasER 

(Hurrtedly.) Yes, yes. We'll excuse you. I'll just 
show Mr. MacLaren this new discovery, and then we'll 
be at the Hotel till eleven, Margaret. And if there’s any- 
thing urgent, just send for me there. Dr. MacDonald’s 
down country, at Kellan, and won’t be back till late, you 
understand ? 


Mrs. Fraser 
I understand fine, John. Good-night, Mr. MacLaren. 


IonA 


Good-night, Mr. MacLaren. 


MacLaren 
Good-night. Good-night. 


Iona 
Good-night, father. (SHE kisses him.) Again! (SHE 
kisses him once more.) 
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Dr. FRASER 
(Surprised at the second kiss.) Aha! What’s all this 
fuss about, eh ? 


Iona 


Oh, father, I’m so happy ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Eh? ‘Tut-tut! Wee Iona! 


Iona 

Oh, I’m not wee now, father. See! (SHE stands back 
to back with him and then turns merrily.) I’m growing up, 
y know. Aha! 


(SHE hisses him again and goes out after her mother.) 


Dr. FRaAser 
(Pensively.) Grown up? Yes. Wee Iona! [ve 
been forgetting the growing up ! 
(MacLaren coughs.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Ah, there you are, MacLaren!... Well, I’ve some- 
thing to show you. Something of importance. 


MacLaren 
(Sighing.) Nomore burglaries, I’m hoping. 


Dr. FRASER 

No, no. ‘This burglary business is a mere flash in the 
pan. We want something of permanent interest... . And 
I’ve got it, sir ! 
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MacLaren 
Indeed ? 


Dr. Fraser 
See here! (He fumbles among his papers.) 


MacLaren 
And what now, I wonder? 


Dr. FRASER 
It’s this! Are you really sure we’re at the right spot 
for that treasure-ship ? 


MacLaren 
*Deed, Doctor, sometimes I’m not sure that there 
ever was any treasure-ship, at all, at all. 


Dr. FRasER 
Nonsense! (Triumphantly placing the newly-discovered 
drawing before him.) What do you make of that? 


MacLaren 
Well, I couldna say just right off. 


Dr. FRASER 

‘That, I believe, represents the real position of the San 
Felipe. I found it among old Ferguson’s papers, as I told 
you. 


MacLaren | 
Well, well! So you were saying.... This will be a 
pier here, I’m seeing ? 
(HE scrutinizes the drawing.) 
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Dr. FRASER 
Yes. The North Pier. She lies about 1,000 yards 
West-South-West of it, I judge. 


MacLaren 

Just that! But where are your points of the compass ? 
And there’s no plain shore-line marked to tell you where you 
are. Just a pier and a hull and some figures ! 


Dr. FRASER : 
And what else could it be but the North Pier ? 


MacLaren 

‘The South Pier, of course. (He turns the paper round.) 
And she’d be lying about 1,000 yards East-North-East 
from it. | 


Dr. FRASER 
But, observe— 


MacLaren 
I’m observing! Och, yes, I’m observing! And that 
will be nice and handy to your chemist’s shop, Dr. Fraser ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Mr. MacLaren ! 


~ 


MacLaren 

Och, yes, yes! And the ladies will be going down to the 
North Pier to watch the diver! And they’ll be passing your 
window, full of the bottles of lavender water and the face- 
puffs, and what not ! 
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Dr. FRASER - 
Mr. MacLaren, you have a commercial mind ! 


MacLaren 

I have that— deed, yes—I have that, if I have anything. 
And I’m thinking that galleon went down off the South 
Pier—look you! Close by my own shop-windows that have 
plenty of the bottles of good wines and spirits in them... 
not to speak of the fine groceries generally. 


Dr. Fraser 
MacLaren, this is not a joke ! 


MacLaren 
It is not, indeed! ... I’m seeing that well enough! 
‘There’s money in it.... And let me tell you, the pickles 


and the chutney in my windows are as much in need of a 
sale as the face-powder and the scent-bottles in yours. 


Dr. FRASER 

I say that all the evidence points to the man who made 
that drawing making it in the usual way, with the top of his 
paper to the North. ‘That is the North Pier without a 
doubt ! 
MacLaren 

And I’m saying that galleon sank off the South Pier. 
Dr. FRASER 

It was the North, sir! 


MacLaren 
It was the South, I’m telling you! 
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Dr. FRASER 
‘The North ! 


MacLaren 
‘The South ! 


Dr. FRASER 
What aman! Let me read you what Froude says about 
the San Felipe. 


MacLaren 
Read away as much as you like. I’m seeing fine it was 
the South Pier. 


Dr. FRASER 
But let me shew you this passage— 


MacLaren 
Pll look at no passage. We'll just be going on with 
what we’re here for to-night. 


Dr. FRASER 
But, man alive! can’t you see—? 


MacLaren © 

I can see you’re taking too big a hand in this business, 
Dr. Fraser. And at the next meeting of the Syndicate, Pll 
have something to say. 


Dr. FRasER 
Yes, say that the two Directors have planned a sham 
burglary to boost the diving-scheme! ‘Tell them that, eh? 
MacLaren 
Och, I’m not a fool. 
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Dr. FRAsER 

No, MacLaren, you are not. Neither am I, I hope. 
And therefore, I think we should explore this business of that 
old hulk off the North Pier. | 


MacLaren 
I’m thinking that ship went down off the South Pier. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Shutting book with a bang.) Well, we'll have to 
leave it at that. (He /ooks at his watch.) Quarter-past ten. 
We're due at the Hotel now. And Cooney will be waiting 
for usto go. (HE puts out the lamp, draws the heavy curtain 
from the windows, and instantly full bright moonlight floods the 
room. Hk raises the lower sash of the window. MacLaren 
advances to it and listens. A whistle ts heard.) 


MacLaren 
I though I heard a whistle. 
(The whistle 1s heard again.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Yes, there it is. He’s signalling he’s ready. Let us go. 
(THEY go out by the door on the left. As they do so, 
Iona steals in on the right and listens. There are sounds 
of the closing of the main door downstairs, and of a heavy 
key turned in its lock. Iona looks disappointed, then goes 
to the open window and waves her handkerchief.) 
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Iona 
Neil! ... Hush!... Wait! 
Sup Wien again rae the sounds of her father’s aes 
parture, then speaks at the window.) 
Oh, I say! How awkward! I can’t get down. 
Father has locked up, and taken the key. 


Neti’s VoIcE 
(Outstde.) All right. He’s gone anyway. No one 


can hear us on this side of the house. 


Iona 
Oh, not so loud, please! Whatever are you doing in the 
bushes there ? 


NerL’s VoIce 
Great luck. I’ve found a ladder ! 


IonA 


A ladder ? 


NetL’s VoIce 
Yes. Tl set it up. Then you'll see! 

(The top of ladder appears at the window, and immedi- 
ately thereafter, Nett puts a leg over the sill of window, 
and sits there, half in, half out, his left foot resting on the 
window-seat.) 

NEIL 
How’s that, umpire ? 


Iona 
Not out anyway. But I’d rather you were. 
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NEIL 


Nonsense! It’s only me!... And if your father wll 
lock up at impossible hours, we can’t help it, can we?... 
Come and sit here. 


Iona 

(Sztting on the window-seat, close to him.) What a lovely 
night! Did you have a good run home? 
NEIL 

Ripping! My old ’bus just scorched up the coast like 
lightning. And the water like a dream! Silver and 
ebony, y know. And only one wee sail on it, black against 
the moon. 


IonA 
Oh! _ I’d love to have been there ! 


NEIL 

Isn’t this gorgeous? Kind of a Shakespeare night. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream ”—‘ Romeo and Juliet ”— 
and all that, eh? 

(Iona slowly moves off to the table, turns over books 

aimlessly and picks up the chart.) 

Oh, I say! You're not going, are you? 
Iona | 

Oh, no—but—I—I—just wanted a look at this old 
chart. (SHE moves towards the firelight.) 


NEIL 
Oh, never mind the old chart ! 
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Iona 
But—it’s a fresh discovery of father’s—a new location 
for the treasure-ship. 


NEIL 
Oh, he’s always making fresh discoveries !—But, I say, 
I can’t talk if you keep wandering round. 
(SHE puts down the chart on the table and comes back 
to the window-seat.) 


IonA 
Will that do? 


NEIL 
(Awkwardly.) Yes, fine!... But look here, Iona, I— 
I—Oh! [I'll just have to say it by wireless. (HE sezzes 
her hand and kisses tt.) "There ! 
(Iona hides her face in her hands.) 
What! You're not crying, are you? Juliet didn’t cry, 
y know. 


Iona 

(Looking up happily.) Oh, Neil! 
NEIL 

Tona! (He kesses her on the lips.) It’s all right, isn’t 
it, about you and me?... Love and all that, eh? I knew 


all along that it would come true ! 


Tona 
Funny old Romeo! Say your speech now like a good 
boy. 
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NEIL 

Haven’t got any, dear. You and J. That’s all! 
Oh, blow Romeo! Blow Juliet! What did they know 
about it ! 


Iona 
And just think! It has happened to us! J never 
thought it could come true ! | 


NEIL 
My dear ! 


Iona | 

Of course, I knew it happened to people—people out 
in the world. I knew ¢ha¢allalong. But I never dreamed. 
it could come true for Iona Fraser. 


NEIL 

And I was always sure it must happen. For me, I mean. 
And I wanted it to happen, gloriously; better than for 
anybody anywhere at any time! And it has! 


Iona 
Ah! 


NEIL 

And I often wondered who it was to be. And you were 
passing me every day, and yet I never guessed ! 
Iona 


Yes, yes. But, it’s all so splendid in that waiting-time. 
... before you know. 
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NEIL 
And now! (He kisses her again.) Iona! 


Iona 
My dear one! But, Neil, don’t let’s eat it all up at 
once ! 


NEIL 


Eat what, you wonder ? 


Iona 
Our happiness. Let’s keep some for again. 


NEIL 


Oh, come now ! 


Iona 
Be sensible. What about business ? 


NEIL 


Business ? 


Iona 
Yes, the Sandaig business—the appointment. And— 
oh, Neil—the—the—the free house. 


NEIL 
Yes, and quite a good house too; although M‘Lachlan 
has spoiled it with that hen-farm of his. 
Iona ; 
A hen-farm ? 
NEIL 


Yes, just behind the garden. 
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Iona 
Oh, Id like that. 


NEIL 


Nonsense, Iona! We won’t have time for it. 


Iona 
Yes, but I love hens, Neil. ... And there will be loads 
of time... . What else should I have to do? 


NEIL 


Well, you know, there’s always me to look after. 


Iona 
Oh, won’t it be gorgeous!—looking after you! Just fancy! 


NEIL 
You dear ! 


Iona 
But couldn’t we have some chickens, Neil? ‘They’re 
just lovely, aren’t they—chickens ? 


NEIL 

But they'll grow up into scraggy old hens, and go cluck- 
clucking all round the place. I shouldn’t be able to study, 
dear. Really. 


Iona 

Oh, very well! (SHE becomes moody.) We'll just have 
to do without, I suppose. 
NEIL 

Now, look here, Iona, I don’t want to refuse you any- 


thing; but— 
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Iona 
(Tragically.)—Y et all the same, you refuse the first thing 
I ask you, as part of our wedded life ! 
NEIL 
No; by Jove! I can’t do that! Have your chickens 
by all means. 


Iona 
But they’re really not important. 


NEIL 
(Decisively.) You shall have those chickens, Iona. 


Iona 

What a determined fellow you are, Neil. I must just 
give in, I see. 
NEIL 

Thank you, dear, I think you’ll find I’m right after all. 


Iona 

(With a sigh of satisfaction.) So that’s that! And now, 
let’s get down to real business—the testimonial. ‘ 
NEIL 

Wise little puss!... But, I say! How wonderful 
your hair is in the moonlight ! 


Iona 
Business first, please. ... And moonlight afterwards. 


NEIL 


But Iona— ! 
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Iona 
No, no! Let’s get down to hard tacks. What about 


that testimonial ? We’ll have to be sensible. 


NEIL 
(Drawing out a paper from his pocket.) Heigh-ho! 
Down with a bump!... Here’s the old thing. 
(HE opens out the paper and taking her arm leads her 
to the fireplace.) 


Iona 


What does he say ? 
NEIL 

He says a darned sight too much! He’s going to ruin 
me, if he won’t alter this. 
Iona 

Oh! Tm sure father wouldn’t say a single syllable 
against you | 
NEIL 

No. ‘The trouble is he says several thousand. syllables 
too many for me... . Just read that ! 


Iona 
Please, sir, Juliet can’t read. Her eyes are wet. 


NEIL 
You rogue! I'll read it to you. (HE reads.) 
“I have much pleasure in testifying to the high 
qualifications of Dr. Neil MacDonald. For the past 
two summers he has acted as assistant to me in Torlochan, 
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a district much frequented by tourists because of the 
sunken treasure-ship of the Great Armada, on which 
diving operations are still being prosecuted with increasing 
SUCCESS siee 


Iona 
Poor old dad! He never misses a chance, does he? Goon. 


NEIL 
Oh, well! (HE reads again.) 

“T can heartily support Dr. MacDonald in his 
application. His name betokens his descent from the 
great House of Somerled; and from close association 
with him, I have every reason to believe that he is noble 
by nature as well as by birth.” 


IonA 
Doesn’t he lay it on ! 


NEIL 
‘There are miles more of this. (He sighs restgnedly and 
_ continues reading.) 

“He is a courteous colleague and a skilled doctor ; 
and if he is successful in his application, while I shall 
rejoice in his good fortune, I shall deplore the loss of an 
assistant whom I have found it necessary to engage, 
consequent upon the unparalleled discoveries in con- 
nection with the Spanish treasure-galleon asleep beneath 
the blue waters of the historic bay of Torlochan. 

John Fraser, M.D.” 
Did you ever 
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Iona 
Yes. But how splendid all that about you! 


NEIL 
Don’t you know Sandaig? All the Members of that 


Council are red-hot Labour men—Bolsheviks ! 


Iona 


Well? 
NEIL 


And so I must be set down as a “lad o’ pairts.” ' 
Deadly struggle in my youth, and all that... You'll get 


your father to change this, won’t you ? 


Iona 
Pll try; but father’s queer.—And then, you see, it’s all 
quite true ! 


NEIL 


Look here! You really love me? 


Iona 

Oh, Neil ! 
NEIL 

Well then, prove it. Get him to write me something 
that will really help. 


Iona 

All right! That’s that! (SHE takes the testimontal 
from him and tucks it into his breast pocket.) Let’s put this 
out of sight now. 
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NEIL 


And when we’re settled down at Sandaig, we'll get your 
father to give up all this treasure-ship nonsense, eh ? 


Iona 
Splendid!...Oh, Neil! Just fancy. Sandaig and a 


free house ! 


NEIL 


Isn’t it wonderful ? You and me! 


Iona 
Oh! IT’ll never understand—never!... It’s all so 
good. 
(4 murmur of voices outside.) 
NEIL 


What’s that noise? Somebody’s in the bushes down 
there ! 


Iona 
Who can it be? Come in here ! 
(Tuey go behind the curtain on the right.) 


CooneEy’s VOICE 
(In muffled tones.) “* Cecilia was beautiful, 
Cecilia was fai—ai—air.”’ 


Where’s that blooming ladder that he said he’d lave? 
... Och, here it is! And the window open too! Ahoy, 
Maclver! Hould the ladder stiddy, and up I goes. 

(The head of Cooney appears above the window-sill,) 
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CooNnEY 
Hould it stiddy, MacIver! For I’ve no skill of climbing 
ladders if I’m not doiving...no skill on dry land at all, 


at all, so I have nutt. Watther’s me illimint.. . except 
when I’m drinking, ye’ll understand. 
(He enters the room; and Maclver’s face appears 
above the sill in turn. Nett and Jona have disappeared 
behind the curtains on the right, but peep out now and again.) 


MaclIver 
Get you to your work now! Have you the sack? 


CoonEy 

I have that! But do ye obsarve?... The Doctor 
hasn’t left me wan drop av drink. (HE takes up an empty 
decanter from the table.) 


MaclIver 
Hurry now ! 


CoonEY 

I’m hurrying all I know, without a taste of the crater... . 
“Cooney,” says the Doctor, “this is a sham burglary.” 
And to-morrow I’ll till him it was well-named; for there 
wasn’t wan drop of drink to it. Sham’s the name for it, 
roight enough. | 


MaclIver 
Hurry now! And I’ll get down and watch the garden. 


Cooney 
And that ould scut, MacLaren, wasn’t for paying me! 
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MaclIver 
Hurry, man ! 

(His head disappears. Cooney comes forward un- 
steadily to the revolving chair, sits down in it, lights his 
pipe and looks round. The curtain on the cabinet on 
left being paritally withdrawn, the moonlight falls on tts 
contents. Hk gets up heavily, goes to it and piles the pewter 
in a heap on the floor. Maclver’s head reappears above 
the window-sill.) 

Will you make haste, now? Och, och! And will you 
look at that! You’ve got the wrong stuff. It’s the stuff 
in the cabinet on your right, we’re wanting. 


CoonEY 

(Who is facing front, holds up his right hand in foolish 
fashion, as if to guide himself, says—‘ Roight !”—and gomg 
to the cabinet on right, piles the Spanish relics in a second heap 
on the floor.) Me roight! Will, will, MacIver! mistakes 
will happen in the best-regulated burglaries. Get ye down, 
boy, and watch. 

(Maclver, satesfied the other is at work on the proper 
stuff, disappears. COONEY sits down, and lights his pipe 
once more, singing “Cecilia” now and again between 
puffs. Soon He discovers the properties of the revolving 
chair, and in childish fashion has several rides on it to his 
huge delight. Then suddenly coming to himself, HE puts 
up his right hand again, and says—) 

On me roight ! 
(But as the revolving chair has stopped with him facing 
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the rear this time, his right hand indicates the heap of 
pewter as his proper spoil. We stuffs it into the sack, 
staggers round for a bit and leaves the sack with pewter at 
the window. Then, coming back, he solemnly and in 
silence, carefully stows the Spanish relics into the cabinet 
on left—the wrong one—and draws the curtain over them. 
He sits down in the chair again, and once more lights up. 
Maclver’s head reappears above the window-sill and HE 
comes in.) 


MaclIver 
Are you never coming at all, at all? 

(Maclver surveys the empty Spanish cabinet on the 
right, and satisfied that all is well, lifts the sack and sub- 
sides out of sight.) 

Cooney 
(Coming to the window, attempts to get on to the ladder, 
but fails.) Funny things ladders, MaclIver. I find them 


a dale aisier in the watther, ye’ll understand. Can’t balance 
on this at all, at all. 


Maclver 
Come you down now, like a good man! 
CoonEY 


(His eye catching sight of the diver’s helmet, He has an 
inspiration.) Bedad! I kin balance wid this on me head ! 
(Hz assumes the helmet, and so accoutred, disappears, humming 


 Cecilia.’’) 
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(Nett and Iona emerge from behind the curtain on right, 
and look out of the window cautiously.) 


NEIL 
Did you hear? A sham burglary ! 


Iona 
Yes. Isn’t father the limit? Whatever shall we do? 


NEIL 
Do? We can do nothing!...Oh! Im sick of all 


this trickery ! 
Iona 
He zs a funny old father! But he’s not half bad... 

And anyway, he’s Iona’s father, isn’t he ? 
NEIL 

You dear! (Then suddenly.) Tell you what—! 
Yes, Pll do it! 
IonA 


Do what, Neil ? 
NEIL 

I’ll threaten to expose this faked burglary unless he gives 
me a decent testimonial. 
Iona 

Oh! But do you think that would be fair? Besides, 
he’ll want to know— 
NEIL 

What I was doing here? Well, I’ll tell him I’ve come 
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to carry off Iona Fraser!... And I'll write out a proper 
letter now, and get him to sign it. 
(HE takes a pen and writes on a sheet of white paper 
of quarto size.) 


Iona 
Make it short. 

NEIL 

_ Right. Short and strong. ‘That’s the stuff! (He 
writes again.) How will thisdo? “I have much pleasure 
in strongly recommending Dr. Neil MacDonald for the post 
of Medical Officer, now vacant, at Sandaig. He is a good 
doctor—knows his work—and does it.”?> There! Now, he'll 
jolly well put his name to that or I’Il know the reason why! 


Iona 

Poor old dad ! 
NEIL 

Sorry, dear. But it has to be done, if we’re to get that 
free house and those old hens. (HE reads letter admiringly.) 
Y’know, that’s a jolly good letter of recommendation... 
quite pat ! 
Jona 

Oh, you’ ve got that testimonial on the brain! And you'll 
mix it and me all up, I’m sure! 
NEIL 

You rascal! You know I won’t.... And now you 
cut off to bed, while I wait up for father. 
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Iona 
Pll wait too. I’m sure you'll make a mess of it, dear ! 


NEIL 


But, look here, Iona— 


Iona 
There he is! ... The key in the lock ! 


NEIL 
Now go, please. 


Iona 
(Reluctantly.) Well, Pll go. But Pll wait close by, 


in case you need me. [Ill be listening. 


NEIL 
No; you mustn’t. 

(But Sue has gone through the curtain. NEI crosses 
to the fire and sits down with the testimontal in his hand. 
Dr. Fraser, not perceiving him, enters meditatively, 
glances knowingly at the empty cabinet on the right and at 
the open window, then nods approvingly.) 


NEIL 
Good-evening, Dr. Fraser. (He holds the paper behind 
his back.) 


Dr. FRASER 

(Starting in surprise.) Good-evening! Where did you 
spring from? (HE crosses to the open window, surveys the 
ladder, and turns to Nett.) Aha! So that’s it.... You 
came in thus, eh? (HE points to the window.) 
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NE 
I did; and I know everything. 


Dr. FRasER | 
(Starting and turning to him.) Ah!—indeed—? (HE 
lights the lamp on the table, affecting to be quite at his ease.) 


NEIL 


Yes, and I have come— 


Dr. FRASER 

(Interrupting him.) You have. You have come, my 
boy. And at an opportune moment. At a time like this, 
one wants somebody in whom one can confide. 


NEIL 
Look here! I can’t go on with this— 


Dr. FRASER 

(Surprised.) Really! Then I will. As I said, this is 
just the time one feels the need of a confidant. Now look 
at this! (He waves his hand to the open window.) And 
this! (Her waves his hand to the empty cabinet on the right.) 
Empty! You see? 
NEIL : 

(Hotly.) You don’t suggest that I am the thief? 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh, no! I suggest nothing at all. I was just about to 
explain these—er—phenomena. 
NEIL 

I can’t let you— 
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Dr. FRASER 

One moment. You see, we have arranged a little 
subterfuge here: a sham burglary, in fact; the desired end 
being not insurance, I may say, but simply a little press 
publicity. 
NEIL 

Yes, yes, but— 
Dr. FRASER 

One moment!...I have had assistants, Dr. Mac- 
Donald, to whom I could not have made such a confidence 
with impunity. But you are not one of those. 


NEIL 

Dr. Fraser, I protest— 
Dr. FRASER 

One moment!... Yes, I have known men, who on 
receipt of such a confession as I now make, would instantly 
have demanded an increase of salary. But you, sir, are of 
the race of Somerled— 


NEIL 
Oh, stow it, please ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Well, well! Let us leave it at that... . (HE turns over 
the papers on the desk and picks up one.) Oh, here now is 
something upon which Id like your opinion. ‘This is an 
old map of ‘Torlochan Bay, with the outline of a ship’s hull 
marked on it; also something that looks like a pier. Now 
would you not say this strongly resembles the North Pier ? 
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_ NEIL 


You'll excuse my not going into that, sir. And you’re 
not going to bluff me with your confidences, and putting 
meonmy honour. I’m not having any. 


Dr. FRASER 
Not having any honour? Surely an unusual use of the 
Gaelic idiom, is it not ? 


NEIL 

Look here! I’ve drafted a proper testimonial for myself. 
(He produces the paper.) And you'll jolly well sign that here 
and now, or [’ll split on your sham burglary, confidences or 
no confidences. I want it to-night; for the appointment’s 
to be made on Wednesday morning. 


Iona 

(Bursting in through the curtain.) Well, I never!... 
You’re putting that old testimonial first after all! ... What 
about me? 
NEIL 


Sorry, dear! but he rushed me.... Dr. Fraser! [—I— 
I love Iona! 


Dr. FRASER 
So do I, sir...sodo J. What about it? 


NEIL 
Well, can’t you guess? It means, sir: May I marry 
your daughter ? 
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Iona 
(Going to her father and patting him, with her arm round 
his neck.) Poor old dad ! 
Dr. FRASER 
Iona! What does this mean ? 
Iona 


It means, dad: May I marry your assistant ? 


Dr. FRASER 


Oh, preposterous! ...Where’s your mother?...Go 
to your room! ... Are you all mad? 
Iona 


Now, father, please be good ! 


Dr. FRAsER 
(Relenting a little.) You little fool! Wee Iona! 
(Tears are in his eyes now.) 


NEIL 


I’m sorry, sir— 


Dr. FRASER 
‘Then why the devil should you be sorry, with a girl like 
my Iona? 


‘Iona 

(Gently.) Hear, hear, father!...Oh, poor old dad! 
... But y’know, it had to come some day. 
Dr. FRASER 

There, there! You’ve knocked me out, Iona!... 
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But cut off to bed now; and we'll talk this over in the 
morning. ‘There now, there now!... Time you were in 


bed ! 
(Lona goes out through the curtain.) 


Dr. FRASER 

Well, sir, I must bid you good-night. We'll talk of this 
in the morning. 
NEIL 


You’re not turning me down then ? 


Dr. FRASER 
I’ve said we'll talk of this in the morning. ‘The door’s 
locked. I'll let you out. (He makes for the door on left.) 


NEIL 
Thank you! And you'll think of altering that testi- 


monial ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, hang that testimonial ! 


NEIL 

But it just comes to this—I’m dead sure of that appoint- 
ment, if you'll give me a decent letter. And if I get it, 
I can marry at once. 


Dr. FRASER 
(Bitterly.) Well, I’m not dying to see you married at 
- once, am I? 


NEIL 
No. You’re not. You want to keep me on, slaving 
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for you. And you'd sacrifice your own daughter’s happi- 
ness to gain your ends | 


Dr. FRASER 
Put it whatever way you like, young man. But in any 
case, I’m not in a hurry to lose Iona. 


NEIL 


You will lose her, as you term it, if you don’t consent. 


Dr. FRASER 
I’m afraid I must ask you to go now. 


NEIL 


But, sir, if that testimonial were altered a little— 


Dr. FRASER 


Pll alter nothing...nothing. So now will you 
kindly go? 
NEIL 


(Hotly.) Not without a decent letter from you ! 


Dr. FRASER 
You won't go? 


NEIL 

No!...I won't... See here !—This letter is straight 
and simple. Says I know my work and do it . . . not much 
more... Now you'll sign that at once, or I'll expose this 


sham burglary of yours; and you'll be in the felons’ dock 
before long. 
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Dr. FRASER 

(Slowly and craftily.) Oh! You'd give me away! 
And then I’d be in the felons’ dock! Your prospective 
father-in-law in the felons’ dock, eh? 


NEIL 
(Staggered.) But— 


Dr. FRASER 
Aha! Checkmate ! 


NEIL 


But you can t— 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, can’t I? You'd steal my daughter and my reputa- 
tion as well? No, no!... You can’t do both ! 


NEIL 


Steal? ... Yes... Ill tell you what I'll steal. Your 
signature. .. . That would be forgery, wouldn’t it ? 


Dr. Fraser 
It would certainly be forgery. 


NEIL 
Well, here is a new testimonial. Now, you sit down and 
sign it; or else I’ll forge your signature. 
(He places the testimonial he has drawn up before 
Dr. FRaAsER.) 


Dr. FRASER 
You wouldn’t dare ? 
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NEIL 
Yes, I’d dare! And if you give me away, you'll see 
your prospective son-in-law in the felons’ dock. . . . 
(Iona steals in furtively. The Doctor glances at 
her anxiously but does not say a word to her.) 


Dr. FRASER 
You young devil ! 


NEIL 
There! Sign, man, sign! 


Iona 
Father, please ! 

(The Docror sits down slowly, signs and rises wrath- 
fully, his mind working furiously. He walks towards the 
fireplace brooding ; the others watching him. Jona draws 
to the table and takes up the paper of quarto size her father 
has signed and reads it over. Dr. FRaseEr paces back to 
the table, still brooding, hesitates a moment, dives at the 
sheet of quarto size he sees there—the wrong one—the 
chart of the location of the San F., tears it into four, and 
casts it on the floor.) 


Dr. FRASER 
No, Ill be damned if I do! 
(He dashes out by the curtained doorway.) 


Iona 
Why, he’s torn up the wrong paper. 
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NEIL 
What? 
Iona 


He’s torn up the chart! (SHE geves him the paper which 
Dr. Fraser has signed and which was safe in her hands when 


He fore up the wrong paper.) Here’s your old testimonial 
at last. 


CURTAIN 


IOI 


ACO ELE 


(Scene—The_ sitting-room at Dr. FRraser’s. Tuesday 
morning. Dr. Fraser ts busy writing at his table when 
Katie ushers in MacLaren.) 


KATIE 
Mr. MacLaren, sir. (SHE goes out.) 
(Dr. Fraser points to the empty cabinet and winks at 
MacLaren.) 


MacLaren 
Yes, yes! Isee, I see! But have you heard no news? 


Dr. FRASER 
Man alive! what would I hear? I haven’t been over 
the door-step this morning. You're as nervous as a cat ! 


MacLaren 
"Deed, yes; I’m not used to burglaries! ... But have 
you heard no news ? 


Dr. FRaAsER 
(Testily.) No. Have you? 
MacLaren . 
Well, I happened to pass the Police Station this morning 
early. 
Dr. FRASER 


And what of that 
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MacLaren 

‘There was a crowd of small children underneath one of 
yon cell-windows with the iron bars on them. And some- 
body was singing as if he had been taken in drink. 


Dr. FRASER 
No new thing in Torlochan. 


MacLaren 
Yes. But it was Cooney’s voice—look you !—singing 
yon song about Cecilia. 


Dr. FRASER 
Cooney! In jail ! 


MacLaren 

Och, yes, in jail, right enough. 
Dr. FRASER 

But this is serious, MacLaren. He'll give us away! I 
wonder what has happened to that Spanish stuff ? 


MacLaren 
With the way he is this morning, he might well have 
made a bonfire of it last night. 


Dr. FRasER 

Tuts, man! you always look on the black side of things. 
But it is certainly strange that Sergeant Campbell said 
nothing to me about Cooney this morning. 


MacLaren 
Oh? And have you had the Sergeant here ? 
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Dr. FRASER 

Yes, but he only made some notes. He’s sending the 
Constable up later on. I’ve offered a reward, and the 
Sergeant is having bills printed about it. 


MacLaren 
A reward ? 


Dr. FRASER 

Oh, you needn’t be alarmed. It’s a personal offer: 
twenty pounds. I’m sending this telegram about the bur- 
glary to the newspapers. (He Uifts a telegraph form.) And, 


of course, I mention the reward in it. 


MacLaren 
‘Twenty pounds ? 


Dr. FRASER 

Yes.... And I fancy it’s safe. Cooney would get the 
stuff properly hid, I imagine; thena celebration after it was all 
over, eh? 


MacLaren 
"Deed, yes—if he did not celebrate before he began to 
hide it... . It’s a big reward, look you. 


Dr. FRaAsER 

All the more publicity, don’t you see! But that 
Sergeant is a suspicious kind of chap. Fancy! He wouldn’t 
do a thing about the bills until I put the money in his 
hand. 
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MacLaren 
I’m seeing he’s a business man, and not strong on imagina- 
tion.... Yes, yes, a wise man... But what are we to be 


doing about Cooney ? 


Dr. FRASER 

Look here! I’m tired of Cooney. He’s no use... 
Now, you told me some days ago that MacCormack was still 
hanging around the town? 


MacLaren 
Heisthat. Anda better diver than Cooney, I always said. - 


Dr. FRasEr 
Here’s our chance then, with Cooney laid by the heels. 
Let’s have MacCormack back at the diving instead of him. 


MacLaren 

‘There’s sense in that ! 
Dr. FRASER 

And why not try him at this new spot—off the North 
Pier ? (He /ooks over his table). Where’s that sketch of old 
Ferguson’s? (HE goes over his papers.) 


MacLaren 
Off the South Pier, J am thinking. 
Dr. FRASER 
Well, let’s try both locations. 
MacLaren 
We could well do that. 
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Dr. FRASER 
‘Then let’s get to work, and stir things up, or we'll all 
be ruined! We’ll try the North Pier first. 


MacLaren 
Och, I’m not so sure of your North Pier. 


Dr. FRASER 
Well, let’s toss for it. (HE spzns a coin.) 


MacLaren 
Heads ! 


Dr. FRasER 
Tails! It’s the North Pier then, first of all. 


MacLaren 
(Rising.) Och, I’m sure the South would be far 
better ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Wait! Are you going? I'll just write a note to Inglis, 
and tell him to shift his moorings. I’ve indicated the spot 
to him already. 
(He writes a brief note.) 
And would you mind sending off a boat to him with this ? 


MacLaren 
I will, surely. But I’m not so sure of your North Pier, 
look you. 

(He takes the note and passes reluctantly towards the 
door as Katie opens it. MacLaren goes out as MRs. 
Manson and Miss Fatione enter.) 
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KATE 
_ Mrs. Manson, sir ! 


Dr. FRasER | 
(Sotto voce.) Oh! hang Mrs. Manson. (Then aloud.) 
Ah! Good-morning, Mrs. Manson.... And Miss Fallone. 


An unexpected pleasure... Won’t you sit down? 


Mrs. Manson 
So early to disturb you, Doctor ! 
(THEY svt.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Not at all, not at all. The morning rush is over. ... 
At least, I hope so ! 


Mrs. Manson 
What a busy man!... Well, I suppose you’ve heard ? 
..+ Poor Mr. Cooney ! 


Dr. FRASER 


What has he been up to next ?. . . Have you come about 
him? 


Mrs. Manson 

Well, not exactly about him. About something else 
in fact... But we met that nice Mr. Lawrence who is 
at our Hotel; and he asked me to tell you it was all 


right. 


Dr. FRASER 
I confess I don’t understand. 
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Mrs. Manson 
Didn’t you know Cooney was in the lock-up ? 
Dr. FRASER 
Yes, yes; I knew about that. 


Mrs. Manson 
Well, Mr. Lawrence has paid his fine, and got him out. 
We met them on our way here. 
Dr. FRASER 
Oh! Very good of Lawrence, I’m sure. 


Mrs. Manson 
Of course, Cooney has been foolish. 


FANNY 

Oh, I hope you won’t send Cooney away, Doctor! 
We’ve come to plead for him. And even if he was a 
little tipsy, it was only—What was it Cooney called it, 
Auntie? 
Mrs. Manson 

He said that zf he had taken a drop, it was an act, not a 
habit ! 


Dr. FRASER 
What? 
FANNY 
An act, not a habit! 
Dr. FRASER 
(Grimly.) Well, of course, Cooney ought to know. 
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FANNY 

Oh, he’s such a dear! And I do hope you'll forgive 
him. Please don’t send him away. 
Mrs. Manson 

You see, we find him so interesting. And just yester- 
day he said Fanny might go down in his diving-suit, if she 
got your permission. “That’s what we’ve really come about ! 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh, Mrs. Manson! Impossible. 


Mrs. Manson 

Why, she’s been up in an aeroplane. And down in a 
submarine. Done all kinds of things. Now be a good man, 
Doctor. She’s set her heart on it. 


Dr. FRASER 
I’m afraid it can’t be done. 


Mrs. Manson 
Hasn’t anyone but the diver ever been down? 


Dr. FRASER 


(Brightening up.) Well, you see, only some of the larger 
shareholders. 


Mrs. Manson 

Oh, is that it? (SHE takes out her cheque-book and 
fountain pen.) Put me down for fifty pounds’ worth more of 
shares, please ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Thanks! [ll just note it.... The papers will be sent 
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on to you in due course. (He writes.) “Fifty pounds, 
Mrs. Manson!” ... And J’ll make you out anorder. (HE 
takes another sheet of paper.) ‘“‘ One descent in diving-suit. 
... Miss Fallone.”... There! That’s put it all right, 
I fancy ! 


Mrs. Manson 
(Taking voucher.) ‘Vhank you! 
(Mrs. Fraser and Iona come in. Mrs. FRASER 
has one arm affectionately around Jona’s waist ; in her 
other hand is some knitting.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
Oh, I didna ken ye had patients, John ! 


Mrs. Manson 

Oh! Good-morning, Mrs. Fraser! (Greetings all 
round.) No, thank goodness! not patients: are we, 
Fanny? Just a little business; and that’s finished. 


Iona 

Is the diary here, father? Dr. MacDonald wants to 
make up the visiting list for Kellan. He’s waiting in the 
garden.... Oh! Here it is! (SHE takes up a book from 
the table, and goes to the window.) Hi! Catch! (SHE 
tosses the book out and kisses her hand to Neil below.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Iona! You tomboy! 
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FANNY 
Such news, Iona! I’m going down in a diving-suit ! 
Iona 
(Sweetly.) ‘That’s nothing, dear. ... I’m getting married. 


Mrs. Manson 
Oh, how interesting. 


Dr. FRasER 
Iona! You've no right to say that !. 


Iona 
(Kissing him.) And are all the exciting things to be for 
the summer visitors only ? 


Dr. FRASER 
(Angrily.) ‘Tuts! 
Mrs. FRASER 
Now, Iona! 


FANNY 
Who is it, dear? Do I know him? 


Iona 
(Pettishly.) Oh, ask father. (Dr. FRasER turns away 
fuming.) 
Mrs. Manson 
(Seeing a storm brewing.) I think—yes—I think, Fanny, 
we'll have to hurry off. We’ve so much to do. 
(Miss FatLone and SHE take their leave with the 


usual fuss.) 
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Mrs. FRasER 
(Resuming her knitting as she sits down.) Iona tell’t 
me last night, John. 


Dr. FRASER 

Look here, Margaret, I’ve enough of worries, without 
any more. Here am I reduced to selling descents in diving 
dresses to summer visitors in order to make a little money ! 
And all you women can think of is getting married. 


Mrs. FRASER 
(Cheerily.) Vm not, John. Never again ! 


Iona 
Now, mother! No hard hitting! (SHE pets her 
father.) 


Mrs. Fraser 
Well, now! About Jona and Neil, John. 


Dr. FRASER 
Ill hear nothing about that till times are better. We’re 
going to the dogs, I tell you. 


Iona 


We are going to a free house ! 


Dr. FRASER 
(Unheeding her.) ‘The chief attraction of this place has 
petered out. And the practice is petering out in consequence. 


Iona 
But, father— 
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Dr. FRASER 

And here you come, talking of marriage. ‘The green 
flag hasn’t been up on the hulk for weeks; and yet, I'll 
wager you’ve been gossiping all morning about trousseaux 
and such nonsense ! 


Iona 
Perelity father... you've guessed it.... And, J say, 


father. .. . you know something about hens, don’t you ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Hens? 


Iona 
Yes. MacLachlan has hundreds at Sandaig. And the 
loveliest little fluffy chickens. 


Mrs. Fraser 
Iona was thinking o’ taking ower Dr. MacLachlan’s 
hens, along with the hoose, John. 


Dr. FRASER 

Now, look here, Margaret. You’ve got this all cut 
and dry, I cansee. You'll be consulting me about food for 
the hens next, I suppose, eh ? 


Iona 
Sure, father ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Oh, go on talking! Are you both mad? Can’t you 
see we're on the verge of ruin? 
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Mrs, FRASER 
According to you, John, we’ve been for thirty years on 
that same verge. And it has nae terrors for me nooadays. 


Iona 
Look here, father! what are your objections to Dr. 
MacDonald? Straight, now. Out with them. 


Dr. FRASER 
I’m not going to sit here and be catechised by a pack of 
women !—But if you want to know, I’ve every objection to 


Dr. MacDonald ! 


Jona 
Well, I like that! 


Dr. FRASER 
In the first place, he has not sufficient means of liveli- 
hood ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
But he might have, John, if he gets this new appointment 
at Sandaig. : 


Dr. FRASER 
How can he get it, if he won’t send in a testimonial from 
me? 


Iona 
Well—but suppose he got it, anyhow. 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, suppose the moon fell out of the sky! He won’t 
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apply unless I give him a fresh testimonial. And he won’t 
get that from me. 


Mrs. FRAsER 
Whit wey, John? 


Dr. FRASER 

Because I won’t be dictated to by every young whipper- 
snapper who thinks he knows better than myself what should 
be in a testimonial. 


Mrs. FRASER 

Hielan’ pride again ! 
Dr. FRASER 

The right kind of pride, I hope. Not a Lowlander’s 
vanity anyway. Wedding dresses and fluffy chickens, and 
no money to pay for them! Huh! 


Mrs. FRASER 
No money, John? 


Dr. FRASER 

Well, very little, as long as things are doing so badly at 
the diving ! ; 
Iona 


Oh, father! (SHE goes to the window.) ‘That poor 
old hulk! ... Why, where has she got to? 


Dr. FRASER 
(Following her.) Who? 
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Iona 

The diving-hulk ? She’s not there! Oh, yes, she is. 
Why! they’ve shifted moorings! She’s off the North 
Pier ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Yes, yes. We’re trying a new location. (HE looks over 
the papers on table.) Where’s that drawing of your grand- 
father’s, Margaret ? 


Iona 


Oh, that! Neil has it. 


Dr. FRASER 
Neil ? 


Iona . 

Yes. Dr. MacDonald. We were looking at it this 
morning. 
Dr. FRASER 

Dr. MacDonald! What’s he doing with it? Is he 
still in the garden ? 


IonA 


(At the window.) Yes. 


Dr. FRASER 
Then call him up, please ! 


Iona 
Neil, dear! You’ve got to come up! (SHE dlows him 
a kiss.) 
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Dr. FRASER 

Stop those monkey tricks, will you?... You presume 
too much. ... The way you carry on nowadays ! 
Iona 

Carry on? Oh, come now, father ! 
NEIL 

(At the door.) You want me, sir? 


Dr. FRASER 
I do. Come in, please. Now who, may I ask, gave 


you permission to remove any private paper of mine from 
this table ? 


Iona 


It’s the chart with “‘ San F.” on it, dear. 


NEIL 


Oh, that! (He draws four pieces of paper out of an 
inside pocket.) 


Dr. FRASER 
(Taking them.) Who tore this up ? 
NEIL 


Y ourself, sir. 


Dr. FRASER 
Myself ? 


NEIL 


Yes, last night. You tore it up and threw it away. 
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Dr. FRASER 
Nonsense. I tore up the testimonial you forced me to 


sign. 


NEIL 


Oh, no, sir. You tore up this instead. 


Dr. FRASER 
Indeed ? And where then is that testimonial ? Give 


it to me. 


NEIL 


Sorry, sir; it’s off. 


Dr. FRASER 
Off ? 


NEIL 
Yes. Posted last night. Had to be in time for to- 


morrow’s meeting of the Parish Council. 


Dr. FRASER 
Off ? 


NEIL 
Yes, sir, off. So am I, sir. 
(He hastens to the door, turns and kisses his hand to 
lona—who returns the compliment. He vanishes.) 


Mrs, FRASER 
(Laughing merrily.) Ob, John, John, ye’re nae match 
for the young yins. Ye may as weel gi’e in. 
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Dr. FRASER 
Give in? Never. I?ll show that young scamp! [ll 
see my lawyer about this. He’s practically stolen that 
testimonial. 


Iona 
Stolen. Oh, come now, father! You signed it! 


Dr. FRASER 
I did. TI signed it—but under duress. My hand was 


forced. ‘The fact that I tried to tear it up proves that. 
He’s a thief; and I’ll expose him. Yes, duress! that’s it! 


Iona 
Father, don’t be foolish. 


Mrs. FRasER 
Of coorse, ye could ay ca’ Iona in as a witness, John. 


Make it a family matter, ye ken. 
(This flabbergasts the old fellow. Lona chuckles.) 


Dr. FRASER 
What are you sniggering at? “Think I won’t,eh? (He 
gets pen and paper.) Ill write Thomson in Oban at once. 


Mrs. FRASER 
(Calmly.) Get the young one then, John. He’s a faur 
better lawyer than his father. 


Dr. Fraser 
Pll get who I like. (HE goes on writing.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
(Smiling.) Get them baith, John. 
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Dr. FRASER 
Oh ! do please be quiet, and let me think ! 
Mrs, Fraser 

I’m gled you’re gaun to do some thinking, John. 
Iona 

Oh, mother, stop! You’re just irritating him. 
Mrs. FRaAsER 

(Sharply.) You haud your tongue, lass. I ken whit’s 
guid for him. Some plain talk frae a Lowlander’s whit he’s 
needing ! 

(Silence; and Dr. Fraser writes hurriedly. Then.) 
When ye’ve said your say to Mr. Thomson, John, just put 
in a wee postscript from me to Mrs. Thomson, will ye? 
Dr. FRASER 

Can’t you write yourself ? 

Mrs. FRASER 

Icould. But I thought we might save astamp. We're 
on the verge o’ ruin, ye ken. 
Dr. FRASER 

(Getting up.) Tuts! TI’ll go to the study.... I'll get 
some peace there. 

Mrs. Fraser 
Dinna forget the postscript, John. 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh, hang the postscript ! 

(He makes for the curtained doorway.) 
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Mrs. FRASER 


Just say—(Dr. Fraser turns)—Just say “A Happy 
New Year to all from all at Torlochan.”’ . 


Dr. FRasER 
Are you mad? ‘A Happy New Year” !—And this 
is August ! 


Mrs. FRasER 
But it’ll save a stamp at Christmas, John! 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, hang Christmas ! 


Iona 
And, father— ! 


Dr. FRASER 
(Turning once more.) Well, what next? 


Iona 

Only another postscript from me. Say I am marrying 
a thief; and the honeymoon will take place in prison, will 
you? 
Dr. FRASER 

(Returning.) Now, look here, you two! You think 
I’m not in earnest. But I am. Never was more serious 
in my life— 
Iona 

(Interrupting.) Your tie’s all a-squint, father. Let me 
sort it. (SHE starts fixing it.) 
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Dr. FRASER 
(Struggling away from her.) Never mind the tie. The 
tie’s all right. Now, I want you to understand, Margaret— 


‘Tach ! 


Mrs. FRasER 

(Rising.) You've nae ideas about ties, lassie. Ye maun 
loosen it and buckle it ahint. (SHE takes the tte in hand.) 
What was it ye were saying, John?...I declare !—(SuHE 
tugs the tte apart)—If I havena broken it! I maun get 
ye a new ane. 

(SHE leaves him with the two bits of tie in his hand, 
gazing helplessly after her, as SHE goes out.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Done on purpose, I do believe ! 


Iona 

Father! How can you say such a thing! And mother 
helping you ! 
Dr. FRASER 

I don’t want any tie. (HE makes for the curtained 
doorway again.) 
Iona 


But if a patient calls, father ? 

(He comes back helplessly and wanders around, his hands 
behind his back.) 
And I do think, father, you might meet mother half- 


way sometimes. 
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Dr. FRASER 

Sometimes! Do I ever have a chance of meeting her? 
I mean—it’s she that meets me—yes, that’s it, meets me and 
tramples over me. And you talk of half-way! ‘Tach! 


Mrs. Fraser 

(Entering with needle and thread in hand.) I declare, 
if ye havena run oot o’ black ties! I’ll just hae to sew it. 
(SHE takes the remnants of tie from him and examines them.) 
I wish you’d wear a sensible tie that ties, and no’ this made- 
up trash. Sit doon! 


Dr. FRASER 
(Protesting.) But, Margaret— 


Mrs. FRASER 
Sit doon ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Tuts! Ill do without a tie. 


Iona 
But suppose a patient calls, father ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, well! (He sinks in a chair and Mrs. FRasER 
proceeds to sew the tie behind his neck.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
I maun get half-a-dozen new anes this afternoon. Sit 


still, John ! 


Dr. FRASER 
I do wish you’d hurry. .. . I’ll miss the post. 
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Mrs. FRASER 
And a guid thing, too! Ye’ll be glad the morn that ye 
missed that post. 


Dr. FRASER 
(Grimly.) I don’t mean to miss it—whatever your 
desires in the matter may be. 


Mrs. FRASER 

Sit still, John Hielandman! Sit still, man! ‘There, 
the needle’s broken! And be thankfw’ it’s no’ in yer neck, 
wi’ a’ yer grumphing! Iona, run up to my room and bring 
me down my work-basket. 


Dr. FRASER 


(Ironically.) Oh! bring the sewing machine when 
you're at it. 
(Iona goes out.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
‘There’s no call for such-like remarks, John, when I’m 
trying to help you. 


Dr. FRaAsER 

‘The question is: Are you trying? But go on—go on! 
Pll stick it! And then you'll see! I'll get that post if I 
die for it. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Weel, I'll see that you die in a dacent tie onyway. 
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Dr. FRASER 
Oh! I can’t stand any more of this ! 
(HE rises, just as Iona enters with a work-basket.) 


Iona 
Aha! ‘Trying to escape! Come on, father. Get it over. 
(HE stts down once more, and after some grunts, as his 
head is pushed this way and that, Mrs. FRasER knots and 
snaps her thread.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
There! that’s finished! And may you niver hae a 
patient that’s a worse tholer than yersel’. 
(HE gets up and shakes himself.) 


KATIE 
(Opening the door.) Mr. Maclver, sir. 
(MaclIver enters, with his plane and a bit of wood in his 
hands.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Well? Anything I can do for you ? 


MaclIver 
I was just looking in to finish yesterday’s job. 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, no, MacIver! Oh, no, no! You are under a 
misapprehension. ‘There is no job for you to finish. 


Maclver | 
Och, yes, but there is. (HE goes coolly over to the window 


seat and lays down his tools.) 
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Dr. FRASER 
Maclver, you were insolent to me yesterday. ‘There 
is nothing further required of you here. 


MaclIver 
Then I'll just be settling that bill of yours, if you'll be 
receipting it. 


Mrs. FRASER 
I think we'll be going, Iona. Guid-day, Mr. MaclIver. 


Maclver 
Good-day to you, Mrs. Fraser. 

(Iona and Mrs. FRaseER go out, but the latter leaves her 
knitting behind her. Maclver hands over his bill to 
Dr. Fraser, who gapes in astonishment, but takes the bill, 
receipts it, and hands it back.) 


Dr. FRASER 
‘There! Seven pounds, six. 


MaclIver 

Well, I have a small contra-account here that will just 
balance it, I’m thinking. I'll be receipting it also. (HE 
takes a pen coolly from the table, and writes across the stamp, 
then hands the account to the Docror.) 


Dr. FRASER 
(Taking it.) What’s this ? 


MaclIver 
"To James Maclver, Joiner.” That’s what it is. 
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Dr. FRASER 
I can’t read this scribble. 


MaclIver 

No more a scribble than your own hand of write. (HE 
leans over Dr. FRASER’S shoulder and spells out the words to 
him.) Thatsa TT. T—O....To— 

“To Assistance at one Burglary, August 14th, Seven 
Guineas. Paid per contra account. Seven-Six. James 
Maclver.” 

(HE adds a few words with his pen.) 


‘¢ Balance due—one shilling.” 


Dr. FRASER 
(Falling back in chair.) Maclver! You—! 


MaclIver 

(Cheerily returning to his work.) No hurry! No 
hurry, whatever. A shilling’s neither here northere. I can 
be getting it again. 
Dr. FRASER 

Good Heavens! Did Cooney bring you here ? 


Maclver 

He did that! And well for you he did, or he’d never 
have got that burglary finished. He was a wee bit overcome, 
you'll understand, and so was needing some help.... I 
can be going on with my work now, I suppose ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Yes, yes!... But no, please, MacIver, no! There’s 
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a good fellow! Leave it for the present. The afternoon. 
... Yes, the afternoon. 


MaclIver 
And for why not now ? 


Dr. FRASER . 

You see, I’m expecting the police... an investigation 
this morning. ‘The Sergeant’s been up already. He’s 
sending MacPherson. 


MaclIver 
Och, is that all ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Yes, yes. And you had better not be here.... But 
—er—Maclver, I suppose Cooney got the stuff off all right ? 


Maclver 
Och, yes, with my help, he got it off all right. 


Dr. FRASER 
And where did he put it for safety, I wonder ? 


MaclIver 

The Lord alone knows! for I was a wee bit overcome 
myself. But the last I saw of him, he had the sack of 
Spanish things on his back, and him asking me, who could 
he get to be taking them to the pawnshop in Oban in the 
morning. 
Dr. FRASER 


(Clutching his head.) Surely not, Maclver! . . . surely not! 
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MaclIver 
Well, believe it or not, but that’s the God’s truth ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Good Heavens! where can I find him? 


MaclIver 
Och! it will be all right. Indeed, it might have been 


worse if I had not been with him. 


Dr. FRASER 
Worse ? 


MaclIver 
Well, you see, he was for stealing the wrong stuff—these 
things in here. 
(HE draws the curtain of the cabinet on left, revealing 
the Spanish relics displayed there, then goes to the cabinet 
on right to make sure.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Great Scott! My pewter’s gone ! 


Maclver 
God shield us!... And did he take the wrong stuff 
after all ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Mou dolts,!... You fools! 


Maclver 

Well, now! that will be a lesson to Cooney to put water 
in it, 
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Dr. FRASER 
Bunglers ! 


MaclIver 
Och, it’s sorry Tam. And in the circumstances, Doctor, 
I'll not be saying any more about that shilling. 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh— ! 


MaclIver 
No, no!... No occasion for thanks at all, at all. 


Dr. FRASER | 

(Starting at a sound of voices below.) ‘The police, 
Maclver! Quick, man! let us get this Spanish stuff 
concealed! Ill get something to bundle it.... I’ve re- 
ported it stolen! We must hide it.... 
(HE goes through the curtain and returns with a green 
table-cover.) 
You fellows have made a mess of this! My room!... 
Quick ! 
Maclver 

Well, well! ‘I'wo burglaries in one day ! 

(Maclver drags the table-cover over, and packs the 
saluer and other relics into it, adding cushions and rugs 
as padding and including the half-knitted Shetland shawl 
and a ball of worsted in his haste. He bundles all this 
up, and transports it to the Docror’s room, but drops the 
saluver, unnoticed by either, as he does so. Then HE 
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returns quietly to his work at mending the window-seat. 
The Doctor sinks exhausted at his table, and his eye 
falls on the salver, as the sound of voices outside the door 


1s heard.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Quick, Maclver! that salver ! 


MaclIver 
(Turning round.) Och, och! and did I miss it ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Hide it, man, hide it. Here’s the police. 
(Maclver grasps the salver and drops it into the box 
of window-seat.) 


KATIE 
(Opening the door.) Constable MacPherson ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Come in, come in, Constable! Glad to see you. (But 
his hand ts shaking.) Have you-—er—have you got anyone 
yet? 


CoNSTABLE 

(With atrs of importance.) Do you mean apparahended, 
Doctor? If so, I have apparahended James Cooney this 
morning. 

(The ConstTaBLe ts a tall, dark man, with solemn 
features. He is overwhelmed by his uniform, and its 
official implications. He carries three pewter chopin 
measures in his hands.) 
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Dr. FRASER 
Cooney ! 


MaclIver 
Well, well! 


CONSTABLE 

(Laying down the pewters on the table and producing a 
note-book and pencil.) Yes, I apparahended the accused at 
7 a.m. this morning. ... But not on the charge of burglary 
aforesaid. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Sighing in relief.) Not burglary ' 
CONSTABLE 

Not as yet, sir. Breach of the peace. . . . In connection 
with the latter charge, will it be pleasing to you, Doctor, to 
answer a few inter-irrigations ? 
Dr. FRASER 

Yes, go on; I'll answer anything. But where did you 
get these pewters? ‘“[hey’re mine. 
CONSTABLE 

‘Then you recognise these vessels, Doctor ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Ido. ‘They are three of my finest specimens. 


CONSTABLE 
(Writing in his note-book.) Vessels identified. 


Dr. FRasER 
May I ask where you got them ? 
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(MacIver examines the pewters with an air of ex- 
aggerated innocence.) 


CONSTABLE 
I recovered these measures of capacity arranged in a row 
along the front of the quay at seven o’clock this morning. 


MaclIver 
Well, well! See you that now. Isn’t he clever! 


Dr. FRASER 
How in all the earth did they get there ? 


CONSTABLE 

Deponent cannot say. But each one of the vessels 
contained a small amount of a mixture of whisky, water and 
breadcrumbs, upon which the sea-gulls of the harbour were 
feeding with celerime—ty. 


Dr. FRASER 

Celeri—e—ty ? 
CONSTABLE 

Celerime—ty. ... The accused, James Cooney, was 
dropping breadcrumbs into said vessels, and flourishing an 
empty whisky bottle, and singing in a loud voice. 


_MaclIver 
Didn’t I tell you he was a wee bit overcome ? 


CONSTABLE | 
‘The aforesaid sea-gulls exhibited signs of intoxication, as 
did also the accused, likewise. 
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Maclver 
And me sleeping sound and missing all this ! 


CONSTABLE 

On inter-irrigation, the accused said that he did not know 
how the vessels came into his possession, but he thought 
they were Dr. Fraser’s. 


Dr. FRASER 

Yes, yes, of course... . Poor Cooney!... Nothing to 
do with the burglary, I’m sure. It was that cabinet I com- 
plained of, Constable. (He points to the right.) You see? 


CONSTABLE 

I’m understanding that. But there’s the queer thing 
now! Both cabinets emptied, and Cooney in possession of 
some of the contents of one, look you. : 


Dr. FRASER 

(Eagerly.) ‘The burglars may have thrown away the 
pewter and Cooney picked it up, being overcome, as Maclver 
says. 


MaclIver 
Indeed, yes! Man, man! What a time the sea-gulls 
would be having ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Well, you’ve saved some of my pewter anyway, Constable 
—that’s the great thing! You know nothing of the rest? 


CONSTABLE 
Nothing at all, sir. 
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Dr. FRASER 
All right! ‘They'll turn up later on, I suppose. (He 
places the three vessels on the shelf of cabinet on left.) 


CONSTABLE 
It was this other place that was robbed ? (HE examines 
the cabinet on right.) 


Dr. FRASER 
It was. 


CONSTABLE 
I see. (He looks slowly round room.) Was the front 
door locked ? 


Dr. FRASER 

It was. Ihadthe keyin my pocket. I was at the Hotel 
from 10.20 last night till 11 p.m. Then I returned home, 
unlocked the door, came up here, and—er—found the 
Spanish valuables gone. 


CONSTABLE 

Yes, yes! I have read the statement you made to the 
Sergeant. Now, I’m thinking I’d best be seeing all over the 
house. | 


Maclver 

(Alarmed, opens the window-seat and takes out the salver.) 
Well, well; will you look at this now? Fancy it so near 
us all the time ! 


CONSTABLE 
Is this part of the stolen property, Doctor ? 
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Dr. FRASER 
Yes, yes !... Was it in the box-seat, Maclver ? 


MaclIver 
It was that; and me working away here! Maybe 
there’s more of it. 
(The ConstaBLE and HE rummage in the window- 
seat.) 


CONSTABLE 

Nothing more. But it’s always something we have 
found. Well, Ill just be going downstairs and see over the 
ground floor and work up to here again. 


Dr. FRASER 
Certainly, Constable, use your own discretion. 
(The ConsTaBLE goes out.) 
. MaclIver! Whatever are we to do with that bundle? 


Mrs. FRAsER 
(Entering hurriedly.) Whit’s the maitter noo, John? 
Guid day, Mr. Maclver. 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, nothing—nothing, my dear. Just an investigation 
by the police. 


Mrs. FRASER 

(Smzling.) Oh! John, John, some mair of yer non- 
sense. Ye’re the droll man! (SHE passes from one chair 
to another, looking around.) Whaur’s ma knitting, I wonder ? 
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Dr. FRASER 

Your knitting ? 
Mrs. FRASER 

Aye, I left it here, I think. 
Dr. Fraser 

(Shepherding her to the door.) Well—er—never mind 
it just now, Margaret. J’ll bring it to you later on. Mac- 
Iver and I are busy. We think there may have been a small 
—a very small kind of a burglary here. 
Mrs. FRAsER 

Busy wi’ a sma’ kind of a burglary! (Laughing.) 
Oh, John, John!—But I maun git ma knitting—(SHE 
rambles round the table.) 

(The Doctor is distracted; and MacIver amused. 

Mrs. Fraser takes her time, smiling the while, and 

circles round the two men, peering here and there.) 
Dr. FRASER 

But, Margaret—Constable MacPherson’s here... . 
An investigation, y’ know. 
Mrs. FRasER 

SO you were saying, John. (To Maclver.) You 
didna see a grey Shetland shawl and a wee ball of wool lying 
aboot, Mr. MaclIver, did ye? 
Dr. FRASER 

No, he didn’t, Margaret. Now, please—please! do go! 
Mrs. FRasER 

And whaur hae a’ ma cushions got to? 
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Dr. FRASER 

Haven’t I told you there has been a burglary here ? 
Mrs. Fraser 

A queer kind o’ burglary—when they were stealing 
sofa-cushions. Noo, come on wi’ ma knitting. Hand it 
ower, John! ‘There’s a guid man! 
Dr. FRASER : 

But really. I know nothing about it, Margaret. 
You’re complicating things dreadfully. 
Mrs. FRASER 

Complicating yer burglary, John, eh? Weel, tell me 
when yer nonsense is feenished, and J’ll come doon and redd 
up efter ye... . Burglaries! ... Oh, John, John! : 

(SHE goes out, smiling merrily.) 

Maclver 

Isn’t she the cool one now 
Dr. FRASER 

(Angrily.) Now, if there’s one thing I can’t stand ina 
wife— 
MaclIver 

(Cheerily.) Och, that’s nothing! Wait till ye’ve had 
three of them ! 
Dr. FRASER 

(Turning to the door on the left, and listening there.) 
Hush! MacPherson’s coming back! ‘Talking to Kate! 
... He’s going out of doors!... Round the house!... 
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He’s in the garden now! (HE goes to the window.) Yes, 
there he is! ... Whatever can we do with that bundle ? 


MaclIver 

When he comes into the house again, I could be dropping 
it over that window in your room. ... And when he comes 
up here, I could be slipping down and taking it to a safe 
place. 


Dr. FRASER 
Drop it? You’d smash everything. 


MaclIver 

We'll have to risk it, whatever! But I could be pack- 
ing them a bit better. (He sezzes some cushions and rushes 
into the Doctor’s room.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Hurry, man, hurry ! 
(HE peers cautiously out of the window.) 


MaclIver 

(Reappearing with the bundle.) Och, och! And isn’t 
that window stuck so fast that I cannot open it.... We'll 
have to be dropping it from this one! (He balances the 
bundle on the sill and opens the window.) 


Dr. FRASER 

My God!... Take your time, Maclver!... Wait 
till I give the word! ... (He “stens at the door on the left.) 
... Yes, there he is at the foot of the stairs. . . . Steady now ! 
Pll stamp my foot when he starts to come up... then you 
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let it go.... Now, he’s moving!...Get ready... Go! 
(HE stamps his foot; Maclver drops the bundle. A crash 
2s heard out-of-doors. “The Doctor sezzes two of the pewter 
pots and knocks them together as if testing them; Maclver 
takes up his tools and sets to work at the window-seat.) 


CONSTABLE 
(Entering.) Was that a window broken? ‘That noise ? 


Dr. FRasER 

(Grinning feebly as he taps pewters together in foolish 
fashion.) No. J—I—! It was just me! ‘Testing these 
to see if they had got damaged. 


CONSTABLE 
You were extra powerful on them that time, surely. 


Dr. FRASER 
Any signs downstairs ? 


CONSTABLE 
No sign at all, at all. 


MaclIver 
I think Ill be going now, Doctor. 


Dr. FRASER 

Oh, all right!) And would you mind taking this tele- 
gram to the Post Office ? It’s for “‘ ‘The Northern Times,” 
Constable. (He reads.) “* Daring burglary at the house of 
Dr. Fraser, Torlochan. Relics of the Armada stolen. 
Police Investigation begun. “Twenty pounds reward.” 
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CONSTABLE 
Well, well!... Twenty pounds!... And aren’t you 
generous now ! 
(He braces himself importantly.) 


MaclIver 
Indeed, and it’s a big lot of money that! (HE takes 
the telegram.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, didn’t the Sergeant tell you?...I put it into his 
hands as a stake. 


CONSTABLE 
The dirty brock! He said never a word to me. But 
Pll show him ! 
(His movements, hitherto slow, become surprisingly 
alert ; and He starts prowling round, tapping walls and 
looking under chatrs as if for a clue.) 


Dr. FRASER 

Will you kindly take this wire at once, Maclver? 
(Bringing out a handful of money from a trouser-pocket and 
spreading it on the table, he selects some coins and gives them to 
Maclver.) Fiveand three, it will cost. Hurry, please ! 


CONSTABLE 
Stop you! ... You didn’t say anything about us recover- 
ing that bit of silver plate. It’s not often the police in Tor- 
lochan gets a chance in the papers. We could be adding a 
codicil or—or—something, couldn’t we, Doctor. 
(HE takes the telegram from MacIver and considers it.) 
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Dr. FRASER 
Tut, Tut!... Never mind, Constable. 


CONSTABLE 

Och, but wait you, Doctor. Everything in order, you 
know. (Biting his pencil and painfully spelling out hts 
addition to the telegram, while Dr. Fraser and Maclver 
bend over him, fidgeting.) V.1.g.g.i.l.l.a.ns.... vigilance... 
Stolen. ... property. ... Apparahended. ... Clue? Cl. 
... Clew.... Clue. ... Listen to thisnow. How would 
this do, after your bit of the telegram? (Hereads.) “ Later, 
owing to the vigilance of Constable MacPherson, assisted 
by Mr. Maclver, the local joiner, part of the stolen property 
was recovered by ten o’clock this morning. It is expected 
that the guilty party, or parties, will be apparahended before 
many hours are past, as Constable MacPherson is following 
a clue with his accustomed celerime—ty.” Fifty-one words, 
Doctor. Four and thruppence more. (HE counts out some 
silver from the heap on table.) Wine and six in all. 

(He hands the money and the amplified telegram to 
Maclver, while Dr. Fraser locks on helplessly.) 


Maclver 
Indeed, and it’s the fine telegram now. _I’Il be seeing to 
it, Doctor. 
(HE scuttles off hastily.) 


CONSTABLE 
Big Campbell is the close one. Fancy him never saying 
a word to me about that reward ! 
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Dr. FRASER 
Oh, he’d have forgotten for the moment ! 


CONSTABLE 
Forgot, is it?... Well, [’ll not forget him.... You'll 


not be thinking now that Cooney had any hand in this, 
Doctor ? 


Dr. FRASER 
God bless my soul, no ! 


CONSTABLE 
No! ’Deed, no! Maybe he’ll just have found those 


vessels lying in the road, as you were saying. 


Dr. FRasER 
Yes, yes, flung away by the thieves in their flight, you 


see ? 


CONSTABLE 


(Going to the cabinet on left.) And this, you say, is 
where the pewter was kept ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Yes, just there. 


CONSTABLE 
Has your servant any followers ? 
(HE takes out his note-book.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Followers ?—Sweethearts, you mean ? 
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CONSTABLE 
Yes. But the term used in the Coorts is “* followers.’’ 


Dr. FRASER 

Well, there’s young Chisholm—the baker. He comes 
Mondays and ‘Thursdays. And MacPherson, the smith— 
his days are Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CONSTABLE 

(Writing.) “James Chisholm” ...I know him—a 
soft lump of a lad. But are you sure that young Donald’s 
here twice a week ? 


Dr. FRASER 

Donald ? 
CONSTABLE 

Donald MacPherson—the smith. I’m a MacPherson 
myself, you see. 
Dr. FRASER 

Ah! You can’t imagine a MacPherson as a burglar, 
Constable? Quite good! Quite good ! 
CONSTABLE 

Of course not. But I wasn’t thinking of the burglary : 
I was thinking one of my own clan would be looking higher 


than a servant-lass. 
(He draws himself up importantly and struts around.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Quite, quite! No... Im sure both those lads are 
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good lads, Constable. And this burglary is really so far a 
mystery—eh ? A mystery—that’s the word ! 


CONSTABLE 
It’s all that—But, fancy you!—big Campbell never 
saying a word to me about that reward ! 
(4 SIREN sounds out in the bay. The Docror and 
the CONSTABLE rush to the window. Iona and Mrs. 
FRASER come in hurriedly.) 


Iona 


(At the window.) Hooray! ‘The green flag’s up at 
last, father! ‘They’ve found something ! 


Dr. FRASER 
(Also at the window, with glasses.) ‘Thank Heaven then ! 
... Yes!... There!...That’s the new diver.... Mac- 


Cormack ! 


CONSTABLE 
Isn’t that fine now ? 


Mrs. FRASER 
Oh, John, I’m glad. 
Dr. FRASER 
And that’s the despised “San F.” on the old map for 


you! Didn’t I tell you, Margaret?... You and your 
old coal boat ! 


Iona 
They’re hauling up something heavy ! 
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Dr. FRASER 
(Excitedly.) Here, take the glasses, Iona!... My 
hands are trembling. What is it? 


Iona 
A big chunk of wood. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Taking the glasses from Jona.) Spanish oak! One of 
the old galleon’s timbers.... Aha! we'll soon have her 
plate-chest now ! 


Mrs. FRAsER 
Oh, John! I’m gled I was wrang! 


Dr. FRasER 
We're as rich as kings.... That treasure is ours—it’s 
ours, I tell you !—ours, at last ! 


Iona 

Hooray, father! ‘Three cheers for the good old San 
Felipe! We're in luck, mother. (SHE whirls her mother 
round in a wild waltz.) 


Mrs. FRAsER . 

Toots, lassie, ye’re daft. But isn’t this grand, John! 
CONSTABLE 

(Shaking hands with each in turn.) It’s the great day, 
indeed. .. . Heartiest congratulations, Dr, Fraser! ... And 
Mrs. Fraser my best regards, mem! ... And Miss Jona... 
many happy returns! . . . You’ll soon be having a fine motor- 
bike of your own now, Miss Iona. 
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Dr. FRASER 

Motor-bike!... My dear sir, there’s enough treasure 
in that old hulk to buy a fleet of Rolls-Royces, let alone a 
motor-bike. ... 


CONSTABLE 
Deed, yes, sir... I’ve no doubt you could buy up the 
whole of Torlochan now. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Whit nonsense, Mr. MacPherson ! 


Dr. FRASER 

But he’s right, Margaret! He’s right! Can’t you 
see? Our fortune’s made! Buy anything! Get any- 
thing! (HE prances round, waving the field-glasses in air.) 


Iona 
Hooray, father! We've found her at last ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Yes!... We've found her! ...We’ve found her!... 
We're saved! ... Get on with your trousseau now, Iona! 


Iona 

Oh, mother! (The Women embrace. The SIREN 

sounds loudly.) 

MaclIver | 

(Entering hurrtedly with the bundle and depositing it on 
the floor so that it opens and reveals the Spanish relics, Mrs. 
Fraser’s knitting, and the sofa-cushions.) Am not I the lucky 
one!... Twenty pounds reward ! 
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Dr. FRASER 
(Flabbergasted.) Maclver!... You rascal ! 


MaclIver 
And I take you to witness, Mr. MacPherson, that it was 
myself that found it. 


Mrs. FRASER 
(Discovering her missing work.) 1 declare! ... If that’s 
no’ ma knitting ! 


CURTAIN 


AGW sly. 
Scene—The North Pier, Torlochan. Wednesday after- 


noon. Full sunlight. In the rear is a low wall with a 
bench close to it. A little to the left, there ts an opening 
in the wall, leading down some steps to a jetty. Boxes 
and barrels and ends of rope are strewn irregularly over 
the pier. Behind are the blue waters of the Bay, and 
beyond are the distant Highland hills. 

' On each side is a decayed wooden building, known 
locally as a Shipping Box: that on the right bears the 
legend—“ The Mordores Syndicate, Ltd.” ; that on the 
left—“ Royal Mail Steamers.” Access to the pier is by 
the back and front of the building on the left ; but only by 
the back of the building on the right. 

A bare-legged laddie 1s fishing over the | pier-wall. 
ConsTaBLE MacPuerson, sitting on a box in front of 
“The Moidores Syndicate”? office, ts reading a newspaper 
with great interest. 

A group of tourists and natives are standing at the sea- 
wall, looking out towards the right ; some are using field- 
glasses. They begin to move off to the left, and as they go, 
there are heard such observations as“ We'll see better from 
the Esplanade”; “‘ Further round the shore, that’s the 
thing”; “ Oh, yes, there’s treasure down there all right”? ; 
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and so on. People cross and recross from time to time— 
sightseers and tourists. 

Mrs. Manson and Fanny Fatione walk in from 
the right ; each carries a field-glass. They halt at the 
bench, and look out to sea. 


Mrs. Manson 
So glad I took those extra shares from the Doctor 
yesterday, Fanny. . . . Good afternoon, Constable. 


CONSTABLE 
Afternoon, ma’am. (HE resumes his reading earnestly.) 


FANNY 
Yes, those shares! Weren’t you lucky!...Oh, 
there’s the diver! I can see his metal corselet glistening. 


Mrs. Manson 
So it is. Just fancy! Isn’t he clever—finding all that 
old pirate’s treasure ! 


FANNY 
Oh, auntie! not pirate’s. 


Mrs. Manson 
Well, it’s treasure anyway. Yes, I can see him.... 
That’s the new diver—MacCormack. 


CONSTABLE 
(Rising with the paper in his hand.) Did you see the 
fine notice they gave me for the burglary, ma’am ? 
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Mrs. Manson 
Yes. Does you credit, Constable—great credit, I’m 
sure! I saw the paper this morning. 


CONSTABLE 
Man, it’s a great thing, literature ! 
(HE sits down and resumes his reading.) 


Mrs. Manson 
(With the glasses up.) Well, I wish it had been Cooney 
found the treasure, Constable. 


CONSTABLE 
"Deed, yes—the dacent man! Him that worked for 
years at the same job. 


FANNy 
Oh, isn’t it a shame ! 


CONSTABLE 
It’s all that! For no sooner does this new man get 
started when he hits on the treasure, first shot. 


Mrs. Manson 

‘Too bad. Poor old Cooney ! 
FANNY 

Oh, auntie, look! ... What’s happening? ‘They’re all 
running about. 
Mrs. Manson : 

I can’t see now. ‘That boat’s funnels are in the way. 
Let’s go along the Esplanade. 
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FANNY 


Yes, let’s go along there... . Oh, I say, what crowds! 
... Come on! 


(THey go off as MacIver comes in, smoking a rather 
large cigar with a brilliant scarlet band on it. He takes the 
cigar from his mouth as he comes in, and regards it admir- 
ingly. The reward has evidently materialised already.) 
CONSTABLE 

Have you seen the paper, MacIver ? 
Maclver 

No. (Taking paper.) 
CONSTABLE 

Well, it’s the fine notice they’re after giving me for the 
burglary. 
MaclIver 

And is there anything about the reward they didn’t 
give you for the burglary 
CONSTABLE 

Och, you and your reward !—Well, it seems that Johnnie 
MacCormack’s after finding that treasure at last. 
MaclIver | 

(Keenly.) Aye! ‘They’re saying he saw a big heap of 
silver things—soup plates, and quaichs, and knives and forks. 
... and a great crown with jewels all over it. 
CONSTABLE 

Well, well! And isn’t that the good news. 
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MaclIver 

Och, ‘Yorlochan will soon be famous. What with 
rewards for burglaries, and ships with treasures, we’re doing 
none so badly. 
CONSTABLE 

Just fancy! <A crown of yellow gold! 
MaclIver 

And now MacCormack’s down again among yon 
jewellery and precious stones of all colours. Wait you! 
You'll soon hear the whistle going, and see the green flag 
flying. 
CONSTABLE 

But I thought you were always against this diving, 
Maclver ? 
Maclver 

"Deed, so I was. But in those days they were getting 
no treasure at all, at all. And rewards were not very 
plentiful either, look you. 

(He holds up his cigar in rakish fashion, and regards tt 

lovingly. Ilona runs in, field-glasses in hand.) 
[ona 

Morning, MacIver! Morning, Mr. MacPherson ! 
MaclIver 

Morning, Miss. 
CONSTABLE 

Morning, Miss Iona. 
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(Iona leaps on the bench, and, sitting on the wall, puts 

up her glasses and looks out to sea.) 
CONSTABLE 

Is MacCormack still down, Miss Iona? 
Iona 

Yes. He’s been down quite a long time. 
MaclIver 

He’ll be making all that silver into a heap down below, 
I’m thinking. 
LAWRENCE 

(Dashing in from left back.) Oh, sorry to disturb you, 
Miss Fraser !—but have you see your father about ? 
Iona 

Father? Yes, he’s down that way. (SHE points to 
the left.) Anything wrong ? 
LAWRENCE 

That old ankle of Muriel’s. Sprained again. 
Iona 

(Coldly.) Oh, so sorry. Yes, you'll find father along 
there. 
LAWRENCE 

‘Thanks awfully ! 

(HE goes off quickly, while Jona gets back to her glasses.) 

Maclver 

(To ConsraBie.) And aren’t the English people the 
great ones for the sprained ankles ? 
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CONSTABLE 
Rub them with whusky—that’s the thing.... But [’m 
hearing they have no good whusky down in England. 


MaclIver 
5o they’re saying... . And to think of all the poor lads 
from this place that are in the London polis... Terrible! 


CONSTABLE 
Aye, terrible ! 


Maclver 
Man, isn’t it warm! I think there will be a better view 
up at the Hotel ! 
(HE drifts off just as Dr. MacDona_p appears.) 
NEIL 
Hallo, MacIver. Great day, isn’t it? 
MaclIver 
Aye, and very warm. 
(He makes for the direction of the Hotel Bar.) 
NEIL 
(HE nods to ConsTABLE and crosses to Iona.) Oh, 
there you are! (He hésses her, while ConsTaBLeE bends over 
his paper, his back turned to him.) 
Tona 
Oh, Neil! Do be careful ! 
NEIL 
Well, great times these! Your father ought to be 
braced no end by that silver goblet, eh ? 
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Iona 

Yes.—But, oh, I’d quite forgotten. See here. (SHE 
takes a handkerchief out of his breast pocket, makes a sling of 
it, and putting it round his neck, pulls his left forearm into tt.) 


NEIL 
What’s up? 
Iona 
You’ve sprained your wrist. 


NEIL 
Oh, have I? 


Iona 
Yes. Muriel Lawrence has sprained her ankle. 


CONSTABLE 
(Who has turned to look at them, smiles and says): Rub 
it with whusky, Doctor ! 


NEIL 

(Smiling.) Now, now, Constable! Keep to your own 
job. 
CONSTABLE 

Right you are, Doctor. (HE rises and drifts towards the 
same direction as Maclver.) Man, but it’s warm! I 
wonder where Maclver can be at all, at all ! 

(HE goes off.) 

Iona 

Never mind him, Neil—listen to me. . . . You—-have— 
sprained—your wrist... See? 
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NEIL 
Really, I don’t understand, Iona. 
Iona 
Muriel Lawrence has sprained her ankle again. 
NEIL 
But what’s that got to do with me? 
Iona 
Well, you can’t bandage her ankle if your wrist is sprained, 
can you? 
NEIL 
But, look here— 
[ona 
Oh, it’s getting a bit thick, this sprained ankle business. 
NEIL 
Oh, come now, Iona! 
Iona 
Well, I’m not going to have you messing about that 
girl’s ankles every other day. 
NEIL 
I say, dear, this isn’t a bit like you. 
Iona 
No, but it’s like Muriel. 
NEIL 
Iona ! 
Iona 
I don’t believe it’s sprained. 
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NEIL 
But if it is ? 
Iona 
‘Then send father. 


NEIL 
Look here, Iona. I’ve never yet played possum when 
a patient wanted me. 


Iona 
But I don’t believe she’s hurt. 


NEIL 


You don’t know, dear. 


IONA 
I’m certain she isn’t. 


NEIL 
She may be... You’re absurdly jealous and without cause. 


Iona 
Please don’t take that tone with me. 


NEIL 
Hush! ‘There may be a bone broken... Your father 
may not be available... Where is she ?.. . I’d best go. 
(HE moves off.) 


Iona 
You’re going although I ask you to look for father first ? 


NEIL 
But the girl may be in agony—Yes. I’m going. 
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Iona 
(Walking away in the opposite direction.) Oh, very well 
then; go. 
(Taking off his sling, Netw goes off. Iona halts, then 
runs after him calling :) 
Neil! 
(HE comes back.) 
Oh, Neil! I’ve been foolish and bad .. . I don’t know what 
has come over me. 


(HE kisses her.) 
NEIL 


It’s this ghastly atmosphere of excitement and fashion and 
insincerity. 


Iona 

I wish that old treasure-ship had never sunk here... 
And I wish dad could see things as you do, and stick to his 
own work. 


NEIL : 
Oh, he’ll come right in the end. 


Iona 
I’m sick of all this. It’s gambling, nothing else. 


NEIL 

Worse. It’s sacrilege. Here we are with a sky and a 
sea like these; and all that beastly crowd can think of is 
raking about for silver among dead men’s bones... But I’d 
best be off, dear. (He takes her hand.) Friends again, eh? 
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Iona 
Yes. And I'd like to come with you—just for penance, 
you know ; but I have to wait here for mother. 


NEIL 
(Kissing her.) Allright! Pll cut offto Muriel. Cheerio! 


Iona 
Cheerio ! 

(He goes off. Sue takes up the glasses and looks out to 
sea, as Dr. and Mrs. Fraser come in by the right back. 
Dr. FRraser’s dress includes a white yachting cap, and 
grey flannel trousers. He has a flower in his buttonhole, 
and altogether is quite the gay dog.) 


Mrs. FRASER 
Oh, here she is ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Anything to be seen ? 


Iona 

No. ‘The men on the hulk are all running about so 
much, I can’t make out what they’re doing. But they’re 
still working the air-pump, so MacCormack’s not up yet. 


Dr. FRasER 

(Dreamily.) “ Full fathom five!” ... Wonderful fel- 
low, Shakespeare...“ A sea change into something rich 
and strange!” ... Aha, Margaret! ... Romance—eh?... 
This is life to me! (HE expands his chest importantly and 


struts around.) 
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Mrs. FRASER 
Oh, John, John! I’m feart it’s naething but an auld 
coal boat. 


Iona 

Really, mother ! 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh, let her talk. She’s been at it all morning. What 
do you think, Iona? She says that the San Felipe—San F., 
you know, on that map—is an old coal boat called the Sam 
Ferguson—Sam F. 


Iona 
Oh, mother ! 


Dr. FRASER 

Samuel Ferguson, her grandfather’s name. A coal boat, 
it seems, was named after him. 
Mrs. FRASER 

I’m shair I’m richt—Sam F., Samuel Ferguson. Whit 
else could it be ? 


Dr. FRaAsER 
Tuts! ... the Lowlander again ! 


Mrs. FRASER 

And I want him to stop this nonsense before we’re a’ 
black affrontit. 
Dr. FRASER 


Margaret, Margaret ! 
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Mrs. FRASER 
Weel, I’ve tellt ye! 


Dr. FRASER 
‘Told me what ? 


Mrs. FRASER 

I tellt ye on Monday nicht that there was an auld coal 
boat sunk oot there langsyne. And ma grandfaither had the 
maist shares in her. 
Dr. FRASER 

I know all that. 
Mrs. FRASER 

And that coal boat was ca’d efter ma grandfather. Sam 
F. Samuel Ferguson. ‘That’s whit it is. 


Dr. FRASER 

And when, pray, did coaling schooners carry silver plate ? 
You’ve heard MacCormack’s story! When he was down 
yesterday he saw a huge heap of silver. 


Mrs. FRASER 
I'll believe it when I see it... . And onywey, Sam is for 
Samuel, and F. is for Ferguson. 


(The Stren sounds a loud blast suddenly.) 


Iona 
(With the glasses.) Oh, there goes the green flag! 
‘They’ve got something .. . They’re hauling in a line. 


Dr. FRASER 


Is MacCormack up yet ? 
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Iona 

Not yet... It’s just a line they’re pulling. Oh !— 
Oh !—Hooray!...Silver!...I can see it shining. 
Ugh ! they’re crowding round it now, and I can’t see. 


Dr. FRaAsER 
(Taking the glasses.) Lemme—lemme look. 


Mrs. FRAsER 
(Hesitatingly.) Maybe the Spanish ship gaed doon in the 


same place as the coal boat. 


Dr. FRASER 
Nonsense ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
Oh, John, I hope it’s true. .. . And I hope I’m wrang. 


Dr. FRASER 

(With a deep sigh of satisfaction.) Yes, I see it—a 
great bowl of silver. Well, Margaret, didn’t I tell you ? 
Iona 

It’s such a big one. It does look splendid. Won’t Neil 
be pleased ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Neil ? 
Mrs. FRASER 
Dr. MacDonald, John. 


Dr. FRASER 
And where does he come in, may I ask ? 
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Mrs. FRASER 

Did ye no’ tell Iona yesterday to get on wi’ her trousseau, 
John? 
Dr. FRASER 

Oh, that! ... Merely figurative language, Margaret... 


merely figurative language. 


Iona 

Oh, father! Nonsense ! 
Dr. FRASER 

My dear girl, I was excited and not quite myself, yester- 
day. 
Mrs. FRASER 

Tuts! They were the only sensible words ye ever said, 
yesterday. 
Dr. FRASER 

My dear Margaret, things are considerably changed in 
the last twenty-four hours.... What did that diving-hulk 
signify twenty-four hours ago?... A possibility only. ... 
‘To-day it signifies untold wealth. 


Iona 
Whatever do you mean, father ? 


Mrs. FRASER 
He means he'll be able to buy Neil a fine practice in 
London, lassie. 
Dr. FRASER 
Egad! we could buy a// London now ! 
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Iona 


I don’t think Neil would like London. 


Dr. FRASER 

It’s no concern of mine what Neil likes, Iona.... 
What do you say if you and mother and I took a little cruise 
round the world, hey ? 


IonA 
Oh, thank you! A cruise to Sandaig Parish is more to 
my mind. 
~ Dr. FRASER 
Fudge ! 
Mrs. FRASER 


Ne’er heed him, Iona. 


Jona 
(Coolly looking out to sea.) Sandaig Parish is all Neil wants. 


Dr. FRaAsER 
(Snappily.) How do you know he’ll get it ? 
Iona 


Oh, I just know. 


Dr. FRASER 
Well, there’s a better man in for it. 


Mrs. FRASER 
And wha’s that ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Dr. Bosomworth. 
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Mrs. Fraser 
Yon long-haired assistant ye had fower years ago. 


Dr. FRASER 
The same. And I have given him a testimonial. 


Tona 
One of your own composition, father ? 


Dr. FRASER 
Of course. 


Iona 
All serene, mother. (SHE /ooks composedly through her 
glasses.) 


Dr. FRasER 
Tuts! You young people nowadays! (HE zs speech- 
less for a moment.—Then.) ?m not going to stay here and 
be jibbed at... . Coming, Margaret ? 
(He walks off in high dudgeon; and with a knowing 
smile to ona, Mrs. Fraser follows.) 


Jona 
Cheerio, mother ! 
(4s Dr. and Mrs. Fraser go, the CONSTABLE and 
MaclIver come in. Salutes are exchanged.) 


Dr. Fraser 

Oh, there you are, Maclver. I want a word with you 
.. + (Then, to his wife.) Vl follow you in a moment, my 
dear. 
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(SHE trots off ; and DR. FRaseEr’s stare at the Con- 
STABLE indicating that he 1s not wanted, the latter re- 
treats towards Iona.) ; 


Iona 
Have a squint, Mr. MacPherson. 
(He takes the glasses.) 


CONSTABLE 
‘Thank you kindly, Miss. 
(Tuey exchange the glasses from time to time and look 
out to sea as the Doctor takes MaclIver aside.) 


Dr. FRASER 

I saw Cooney along the West shore there, (HE points 
to the right) five minutes ago—a bit overcome, as you would 
say. 
MaclIver 

Dear-a-dear ! 


Dr. FRASER . 
Get a hold of him and keep him quiet, will you? See he 
doesn’t let anything slip about that burglary affair. 


MaclIver 
Och, yes, I’ll see that he gives no trouble. 


Dr. FRASER 
Couldn’t you coax him home? 


Maclver 
Aye, or to the Hotel, maybe? 
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Dr. FRASER 
Good Lord, no. If he got to drinking there, he’d be 
sure to blab. 


MaclIver 
’ Deed, yes, so he might. . . . Man, isn’t it warm to-day ! 
(Dr. Fraser, taking the hint, slips him a Treasury note.) 
Oh, thank you, sir. 
Dr. FRASER 
Well, then, I rely on you, remember. Get him home if 
you can. If you can’t, keep him quiet. 


MaclIver 
I’ll keep him as quiet as a wee burglar, so I will. 


Dr. Fraser 
Hush—h—h!... But I must be going... Quiet’s 
the word. 
(He hastens off after his wife. MaclIver signals to 
the ConsSTABLE, who comes towards him. MaclIver 
looks off towards the right, and points.) 


MaclIver 
Och, now, will you look at that ! 


CONSTABLE 
It’s Cooney, is it? Man, man! he has no legs on him 
at all, at all! 
(He hastens off to the right.) 
Iona 
(Looking out through her glasses.) What’s the trouble 
now, Maclver? 
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Maclver 
Och, it’s just poor Cooney, and him a bit overcome. 


Iona 
(Looking to the right.) Oh!—poor Cooney! I’d best 
be off. 


(SHE gets down from the wall.) 


MacIver 
Och, it’s nothing, Miss Iona. Just a touch of sun- 
stroke, or—or something. 


Iona 
(A little alarmed at what she sees.) Yes, but I think all 
the same I’ll go along to the South Pier. .. . Poor Cooney ! 


(SHE goes off, as COONEY, quite tipsy, 1s brought on by 
the CONSTABLE, who seats him on a pile of boxes.) 


CoonEY 
MacCormack’s a dirty swine! .. . Stealing me job whin 
me back was turned. 


CONSTABLE 
Wheesht you! ‘There are many people about. 


- Coonzy 
Johnny MacCormack can doive noane, I tell ye. 


CONSTABLE 

I have no wish to apparahend you again, Cooney, so 
be you quiet like a good man... And I'll show you the paper 
here with a fine bit about myself, and how I’m tracking 
down them desperate burglars that were up at Dr. Fraser’s. 
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CooNnEY 
(Attempting to rise.) Are burglars about? ‘Thin this 
is no place for me. 


CONSTABLE 
Sit you down now. You’ve no legs on you, at all, at all. 


CooNnEY 
I'll twist MacCormack’s neck, so I will! 


CONSTABLE 
Well, he’s the good diver anyway. He got up one of the 
Spanish ship’s timbers last night. 


CooNnEY 
Ach!... If it’s firewood ye want, MacCormack’s your man. 
(Cooney smiles, for even if half-seas over he enjoys 
his own daft talk, although not quite fully aware of its 
appositeness at times.) 
Hullo, MacIver! Did you hear the news? ‘They ran 
up the green flag yesterday, bekase Johnny MacCormack 
fished up some firewood—(He drowses off again) ai fire— 
firewood. 


CONSTABLE 
Wheesht you, Cooney ! 


CooNEY 
(Sleepily.) MacCormack can’t doive for nuts. 


MaclIver 
No, but if all they’re saying is true he can dive for the 


gold and the silver. 
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Cooney 
Begob ! if I lay me hands on him he’ll soon have a crown 
av goold and a harp av silver. 
(He drowses off, chuckling.) 


MaclIver 
(Shaking him.) Will you not be coming home, Cooney ? 


CoNsTABLE 
(Interposing.) Here, here. ‘This is my job, MaclIver ! 


MaclIver 
But the Doctor told me to take him home. 


CONSTABLE 

Home is it? Man, did you ever see Mrs. Cooney ? 
MaclIver 

I know, I know. But the Doctor said I was to take 
him home. (Shaking Coonry.) Will you be coming 
home, Cooney ? 


Coonzy 
(Rousing.) Annything in raison, MacIver; but home 
I will nutt go. 


MaclIver 
(Virtuously.) Well, I’ve done my duty, anyway ! 


Cooney 
J’iver hear what Johnny MacCormack did in the Great 
War, MacPherson ? 


CONSTABLE 
Deed, I never heard. 
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CooNnEY 

No?...Nayther did I—nayther did annywan... 
But I think mesilf he’d be in his doiving-suit the most av the 
toime, waiting underwather until it was all over. © 


CONSTABLE 
Och, Cooney—Cooney ! 


CoonEy 
MacCormack’s longest doive—1914 to 1918. 

(HE subsides out of sight behind the boxes into slumber 
once more, as Dr. FRasER and MacLaren come in— 
MacLaren a little excited, the Docror posing as quite 
at his ease.) 


\ 


Dr. FRASER 
Well, a great day—a great day for Torlochan, MacLaren. 
(BotH /ook out to sea with their glasses.) 


MacLaren 
’Deed, yes. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Strutting about.) MacCormack’s a jewel—a gem—a—. 
Hallo! Cooney here?...Can’t you get him home, 
Maclver t 


MaclIver 
I’ve done all I can, Doctor. 


CONSTABLE 
_ Och, he’ll just be sleeping all the time. Never you fear, 
sir. 
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Dr. FRASER 

(Dubiously.) Well, I hope so—I hope so. (HE 
retreats to the rear and looks out through his glasses again.) 
Aha! MacCormack’s coming up—yes, there’s his helmet. 
He’s aboard now. Shall we get a boat and go out to them ? 


MacLaren 
No, no. ‘There might be accidents in a small boat... . 
And has MacCormack anything with him ? 


Dr. FRASER 

Wait. His helmet’s off. ... He’s talking. ... He’s evi- 
dently giving them good news... . They’re shaking hands 
with him... . Well, MacLaren, what did I tell you?... 
It was the North Pier. 


MacLaren 
Yes. But it’s not so long since that you were doubting 
if there was ever any treasure in the Bay at all, at all. 


Dr. FRASER 
No, no; I never lost faith. It was you were the un- 


believer. 


MacLaren 
Did you not say something on Monday night last about 


probabilities ? 


Dr. FRASER 
I may have. But my first concern was for the Syndicate 


... not for my chutney and my pickles. 
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MacLaren 
Your first concern, I’m thinking, was for your sponges 
and your tooth-pastes. 


Dr. FRASER 
MacLaren, you have a commercial mind. 
MacLaren 
Dr. Fraser, you have no mind at all. 
CooNnEY 
(Uprising.) Firewood—firewood! Best Spanish oak ! 
— MacCormack’s finest firewood, sixpence a bag ! 


CONSTABLE 
Wheesht, Cooney ! 
(Dr. Fraser and MacLaren gaze apprehensively 
at Cooney. But HE subsides almost at once.) 
Dr. FRASER 
What a man! Can’t you keep him quiet, Constable? 
CONSTABLE 
Och, he’ll be all right where he is. 
(LawrENCE comes in quickly.) 
LAWRENCE 
Oh, there you are, Doctor! Will you please come to 
Muriel? I’m afraid she’s sprained that old ankle again. 
Dr. FRASER 
Oh, sorry to hear that. Would you mind getting Dr. 
MacDonald? I’m very busy. 
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LAWRENCE 
But the Constable told me Dr. MacDonald is no use, as 
he has just sprained his wrist. 


CooNnEY 
(Who has again sat up.) And I'll sprain MacCormack’s 
neck, 


CONSTABLE 
Wheesht, Cooney, wheesht ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Urritably.) Oh, well, Vl come. (To Maclver.) 
Mind you keep that fellow quiet. 
(4s He and Lawrence go off left front, and Mac- 
Laren follows them in bad humour, Mrs. Fraser and 
Iona appear. 


Mrs. FRasER 

Are ye playing hide-and-seek wi’ me, John, I wonder ? 
Dr. FRASER 

(Irritably.) Lowlands again! Do try to show some 
dignity, Margaret ! 
Mrs. FRASER 

(Laughing.) Oh, John Hielandman! John Hieland- 
man ! 

(He bounces off after LAWRENCE.) 

MaclIver 


(Touching his cap.) It’s glad I am to hear the good news, 
Mrs. Fraser. 
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Mrs. FRASER 

Oh, thank you, Mr. Maclver. 
Maclver 

(Io the ConstaBiE.) Maybe there will be more rewards 
going, Mr. MacPherson, before this is all finished. 
CONSTABLE 

It’s more than likely; and the Hotel will be getting the 
most of them, I well believe. 


Maclver 
Och, but you’re cross now ! 
(HE goes aside and sits down on a box, looking dreamily 
out to sea.) 


Iona 

(Turning at the sound of votes.) Oh! there ts Mrs. 
Manson, mother ! 

(Mrs. Manson and Miss Fatione enter. Greetings 

all round.) 
Mrs. Manson 

Well, here we all are. Quite exciting, isn’t it? Fancy 
getting Prince Charlie’s treasure after all these years ! 


FANNY 
Oh, auntie! Not Prince Charlie’s ! 


Mrs. Manson 

Of course not: Mary Queen of Scots’, wasn’t it ? 
Mrs. FRASER 

Weel, it was a long time ago, onywey... Before the 
coal boats started running frae Glesca. 
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Iona 
Mother ! 


CoonEy 
(Sitting up.) Firewood—firewood! ‘This way for 
MacCormack’s firewood ! 


FANNY 
What a terrible man ! 
(Coongy only chuckles in reply, and subsides grace- 
fully. The Stren sounds loudly.) 


Iona 
(Putting up glasses.) Oh! there goes the green flag 
once more. MacCormack’s doing wonderfully... . Silver 


again. ... A kind of chalice... . Look! 


Mrs. Manson 
(Taking the glasses.) Soitis. Howsplendid! ‘They’re 
holding it up for us to see. 


FANNY 
(Taking the glasses.) Isn't it lovely ! 


Mrs. Fraser 
(Declining the glasses.) Na, na, I’m nervous. 
(The Stren sounds loudly once more.) 


Dr. FRASER | 

(Entering hurriedly with MacLaren.) Where are the 
glasses? (He takes them from MacLaren, looks through 
them anxiously for a moment, then sits down on a box, the 
picture of dismay.) My God! ‘This will never do! 
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IOoNA 
Father ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
John, John! Whit language ! 


Dr. FRASER 
Oh, for Heaven’s sake, leave me alone, Margaret. 


Mrs. FRASER 
I certainly wull. You never used such words in all 
your life before! We'll be going down the Esplanade, 
Mrs. Manson. . 
(The Lapis go off left back.) 


Dr. FRASER 
MacLaren! this will never do! MacCormack’s bring- 
ing up the whole Armada, damn him ! 


MacLaren 
And how will it never do? 


Dr. FRASER 

We must spread that treasure out, man—spread it out ! 
... Keep it going for weeks, for months, for years. ... But 
this chap’s bringing up something every half hour.... We 
must stop him, or we'll all go to the dogs. 


MacLaren 
Well, well! ... When we are getting nothing we are 
all going to the dogs... . And when we are getting the stuff 


we are all going to the dogs. 
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Dr. FRASER 

But don’t you see he’s bringing up too much at once? 
We'll all be ruined....Send out and stop him... . He’s 
too—too enthusiastic, this MacCormack—that’s what he 
is—too enthusiastic! ‘Think of my practice !—think of 
your shop—your chutney—your pickles ! 


MacLaren 
*Deed, yes; MacCormack’s far too smart on it alto- 
gether. Cooney would have been more reasonable. 


Dr. FRASER 

Whatever shall we do?...Oh, yes! ‘There’s Mac- 

Iver! ...Maclver! get a boat, please. 
(The StrEN sounds again.) 

Great Scott! Will you listen to that! There’s more of 
it! (He buries his face in his hands.) ‘This is barefaced 
robbery !... He’s gutting that ship!... Oh, for Heaven’s 
sake, Maclver! get a boat and stop MacCormack from going 
down any more to-day.... And here! (He tears a leaf 
out of his pocket-book and scribbles a hasty note.) ‘Take this 
out to Captain Inglis. 


MaclIver 

Very good, Doctor. But it will not be easy stopping 
MacCormack . . . They’re saying he’s real keen on the diving 
this trip. 
Dr. FRASER 

Yes, yes; but say I am anxious about his safety . . . Haul 
him up !—feet first, if you like—but haul him up, the big ass ! 
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MaclIver 
All right, sir. [ll tell him what you say. 


Dr. FRASER 
And say—say—oh, say anything. But get off now, and 
row for all you’re worth. 
(Maclver takes the note and hurries off by the steps 
to getty. The StrEN sounds once more. Dr. FRASER, just 
risen from his seat, sinks back on it overwhelmed.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Again! ... Good Lord ! 


MacLaren 
Och, Cooney was the wise lad . . . Cooney was far safer. 


Dr. FRASER 

(Groaning.) Yes, by gum!...Cooney was a gem. 
He’d be playing dominoes down at the sea-bottom by now, 
instead of wasting the mercies like that fool. 


MacLaren 
nee over the wall.) Och, there is Maclver off 
now... He'll soon put a stop on this nonsense. 


Dr. FRASER 
Fancy Inglis allowing MacCormack to play that silly 


game ! 


MacLaren 
"Deed, yes; they might have had more sense, and seen 
that a wee bit at a time is what we want. We could have 
been spreading it out over all the season. 
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Dr. FRAsER 
‘The season! ... My dear sir, we could have spread the 
amount of stuff MacCormack’s getting to-day over a// the 
seasons for the rest of our lives. 
(The S1REN sounds again.) 
More of it! ... Good Heavens! will they never stop ? 


MacLaren 
(Looking through his glasses.) Yes, they’re hauling up 
again. ... Man, man! what a heap they have of it already ! 
(Cooney sits up sleepily and rubs his eyes.) 


Dr. FRASER 
Here, Ill go out myself! . . . There’s a boat at the other 
slip... . The dolts !—the fools !—the blackguards ! 
(HE goes off, followed by MacLaren.) 


CooNnEY 
What’s all the whistling? . . . Is there a round av habby- 
horses in this place ? 


CONSTABLE 
Och, no. It’s just MacCormack finding things you 


never found, my man. 


CooNnEY 
I know... More firewood. Well, ye’ll not want for 
kindling this winter, annyway. 
(He subsides, chuckling. Mrs. Fraser and Iona 
come in.) 
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Iona 
(With the glasses.) “That was Maclver went out to 


the hulk.... Oh, they’re loading the silver into his boat ! 
... What a pile! ... Hooray!... Look, mother, look ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
(Declining.) Na; Dm owre flustered, Iona... . Just 


tell me whit’s happening. 


IoNA 
Oh! Maclver’s dropped a big silver tray into the 


water!... But he’s got it again... . No? 7 eeu 
has. .. . Now he’s covering up the pile of silver with 
sacking. ... And now he’s pulling in like billyo.... Isn’t 
it thrilling ? 

(NEIL dashes in, waving a telegram wildly.) 


NEIL 
I’ve got it! [ve got it! 


IONA 


What, dear? ... Sandaig ? 


NEIL | 
Yes. Sandaig Parish. 


Iona 
Oh! Neil! (SHE takes both his hands and kisses him 
impulsively.) 
Mrs. FRaAsER 
Oh, Neil! ... Hoo nice! (SHE also hisses him.) 
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CoonEy 
(Who has been sitting up for a moment and looking on.) 
How noice, O’Neill...A good Oirish name... Come 
over here and let me kiss ye, boy. 


Mrs. FRASER 
Puir auld Cooney ! 
Iona 
And so we’ve really got it ? 


NEIL 
Yes. Five hundred a year. And a free house. 


CoonEY 
And free firewood, me lad! Ye can’t miss it. 
(In the midst of the congratulations, Dr. FRASER comes in.) 


Dr. FRasER 
Hello, hello! What’s all this? 


Iona 
Oh, it’s just Neil, father... . He’s got Sandaig Parish. 


Dr. Fraser 

What? Did Bosomworth not apply ? 
NEIL 

Yes, sir; but they liked the testimonial you gave me 
better than the one you gave him. 
Dr. FRASER 

Tuts! a pack of ninnies!...Where’s Maclver? 
(He looks over the wall.) Oh! here he is! (He descends 


the jetty steps hurriedly.) 
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[ona 
Oh, Neil, fancy !—Sandaig and a free house ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
Here’s MaclIver at last. 


NEIL 
Good man, Maclver! . .. Hooray ! 
(There ts a sound of distant cheering. It draws nearer. 
4 Crown of summer visitors come on, watching Maciver 
draw in-shore. Some crofters join the mob; and Mrs. 
Manson and Fanny Fatione are also there. They 
all move to the sea-wall and look down, waving to Maclver, 
and cheering him and the Docror. MaclIver comes up 
the jetty-steps bearing a sack full of the treasure, while 
Dr. Fraser hurries after him. MacLaren hastens in. 
A semi-circle 1s formed round Maclver kneeling over the 
sack, as he opens it, and pulls out an assortment of white 
metal vessels, each one of which bears a large coloured label, 
somewhat the worse for its immersion in sea-water. At 
sight of these, Dr. FRasER staggers, his hand to his head.) 
Dr. FRasER 
My God! ‘The pewter! 


Mrs. Fraser 
Whit nonsense!... It’s silver, John—only damaged a 
wee bit wi’ the sea-water. 
Dr. FRASER 
(Bewildered.) But, Margaret— 
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Mrs. FRAsER 

Silver, aye!...And maybe gold as weel....Saut 
water blackens everything, ye ken. (To MaclIver.) Pack 
them up again, Mr. Maclver, and very carefully, if you 
please. “They’re valuable. 
MaclIver 

(Doing as he is bid.) Yl be a specialist before long, 
look you, at the packing of treasures. 
Mrs. FRASER 


‘Tak’ them up to the Doctor’s room. Careful, man, 
careful! 


(MaclIver bundles the sack on his back and goes off left. 
The StrEN sounds several blasts. The Crown turns 
seawards instantly, and from it voices are heard: “ It’s 
the diver coming off”; ‘‘ Yes, there he is”; “ Let’s go 
along and see him land.” The Crown moves off quickly.) 
Mrs. FRASER 
Whit’s up noo, Iona? 
Iona 
(With the glasses.) It’s MacCormack coming off from 
the diving-hulk. They’re landing him at the South Pier. 
Mrs. FRasER 
Aff wi’ ye then, and hear a’ the news. 
Iona 
Right-oh, mother! Come on, Neil! 


(lona and Net run off. The Siren sounds several 
toots.) 
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MacLaren 
(Bitterly.) MacCormack! ‘They’re for making a hero 
of him, are they? J’ll soon put a stop on that ! 
(He also departs.) 


Cooney 
(Rising.) Beall that’s crazy! that man MacCormack’ll 
be a timber merchant before he’s done. 


CONSTABLE 
Sit ye down, Cooney. Sit ye down. 


Cooney 
Pll sit down on wan spot and wan spot only, Mr. 
MacPherson, and that’s Johnnie MacCormack’s face. 
(HE staggers off after the others.) 


CONSTABLE 
Cooney, Cooney, wait you, and I’ll show you the paper 
with the fine notice. 


(HE goes off after Coonry.) 


Dr. FRASER 
(Mopping his brow and sinking on to the seat.) What a 
nightmare! ... Good Lord! ... My own pewter ! 


Mrs. FRASER 
Nae pewter aboot it, John. It’s your treasure at last. 


Dr. FRASER 
Margaret! Are you mad? Can’t you see? 
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Mrs. Fraser 

I can see fine that yon’s nae pewter. It’s treasure— 
treasure—treasure!... At least, that’s whit it is for these 
folk ; sae treasure let it be. 


Dr. Fraser 

But there will be all kind of experts up here from 
London to-morrow. ‘They'll see at once that it’s only 
pewter. 


Mrs. Fraser 
Na, na! ‘They'll never get the chance. 


Dr. Fraser 
Whatever do you mean, Margaret? (HE gets to his 


feet.) 


Mrs. Fraser 

I mean anither wee burglary, John... . this very nicht. 
But on this occasion, it will be personally conducted by your 
wife, and not by you. 


Dr. FRASER 
But— Margaret !|— 


Mrs. FRASER 

I’m rale sorry for thae experts, John.... Coming a’ 
the wey frae London juist to report anither hoose-breaking 
job. ... But it canna be helpit. (SHE takes his arm.) 


Dr. FRaAsER 
(Protesting violently.) Margaret, I'll not hear of this ! 
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Mrs. FRASER 

Ye needna hear anither word aboot it, John. It’s ma 
burglary this time. 
Dr. FRASER 

(As SHE leads him away.) But—but—! 


Mrs. Fraser 
Aye, aye, John. Come awa’ noo! 
(And her smile ts provokingly happy and full of assur- 


ance. The StREN sounds once more. ) 


CURTAIN 
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RORY AFORESAID 
A COMEDY IN ONE ACT 


Founded on Maistre Pierre Pathelin, an old French 
Play—15th Century—of unknown authorship. 


PERSONS 


MacConnacHIE = 


Mr. MacCattum- - 


Rory MacCo.iyu = 
Mr. MaclIntrosu : 
Tue SHERIFF-SUBSTITUTE 


Mrs. MacLean - 


‘Tue Time is the present. 


Sheriff-Court Officer. 


Merchant and Tenant of a 
small sheep-farm. 


Shepherd to Mr. MacCallum. 
Lawyer from Oban. 
Also from Oban. 


- Crofter Woman. 


A day in October. 


Tue Pract is the little town of Torlochan in 
the West Highlands. 
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ScENE.—The Sheriff-Court at Torlochan: a large chamber 
with whitewashed walls, panelled in lower part with 
yellow pine. Two tall gaunt windows are in the back wall. 
In the left wall, near the back, 1s a door, leading to the 
SHERIFF'S retiring-room. In the right wall, towards the 
front, ts another door, an entrance for the public. To the 
left is the SuERiFF’s desk on a low platform; a table 
for his clerk 1s at the side of it. In the centre of the 
floor-space is the table for solicitors, with chairs around tt. 
Between the table and the SHERIFF’sS desk, but some- 
what towards the back, 1s the witness-stand. To the right 
are benches for the public. 

Duncan MacCatium, merchant and sheep-farmer 
from Ardnish, 1s walking up and down the empty chamber 
to keep himself warm, for there is an October chill in the air. 
He is an erect old man of sixty, with grizzled hair and 
beard. He wears a square-topped hat, and a muffler 1s 
wound over the collar of his stout overcoat. To him there 
enters the CourT OFFICER, a man of fifty, with his few re- 
maining dark hairs carefully combed in separate lines across 
the bald portion of his scalp. He wears a black tte, and 
his square-cut coat has an official look. 

CourT OFFICER 
Will you not be coming in to the fire in the waiting-room, 

Mr. MacCallum? It’s cold in this big tomb of a place. 
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MacCatium 

No, no! I’m fine here. I want to get used to the 
Court, you see. I’m forty miles from home, you under- 
stand, and I just feel like a fish out of water. 


Court OFFICER - 
Ach, don’t be exciting yourself, now. 


MacCatitum 
(Looking at a yellow paper in his hand.) What a lot of 
“ saids ” and “ aforesaids ” they put into a summons ! 


Court OFFICER 

Well, that’s the law, you see. When a lawyer’s making | 
a speech he feels fine if he says “ 
again. 


aforesaid,” every now and 


MacCaLium 

Do you tell me now? I never thought of that! (Hz 
reads.) ‘The sheep aforesaid »—yes, yes—you’d think it 
was a very special sheep, if you said it that way. I wonder 
now if I could be trying that myself when I’m giving my 
evidence. “ Rory MacColl aforesaid.” “That’s fine ! 
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Court OFFICER 
Ach, now, don’t you be trying any of that nonsense ! 


MacCatium 
Well, Pll just be going over in my own mind what [ll 
be saying to the Sheriff; and then I’ll feel more at home when 
he comes in, you understand. ‘This will be the witness-box ? 
(HE crosses to the witness-stand.) 
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Court OFFICER 
It is that. 


MacCatium 
‘There would be no harm in my standing in it for a wee 
minute, just to accustom myself to the way I would be feel- 


ing when my turn comes ? 


Court OFFICER 
No harm at all, Mr. MacCallum! Go you in and 


welcome ! 


MacCatitum 

Och, you’re very kind—very kind—indeed, yes. (He 
goes to the witness-stand, and holds up his right hand, mumbling 
over the words of the oath to himself, then smiles, bows and 
steps down.) Yes, yes, I’ll be doing fine. All the same I’d 
feel easier if my lawyer was with me this day. 


Court OFFICER 
And have you no lawyer then for this case ? 


MacCatitum 
Well, I was to have had Mr. Thomson from the Oban— 


the young one—the good one; but the ten o’clock steamer 
could not take the pier this morning because of the high wind ; 
and the poor man will have been carried on to Mallaig most 
likely. It’s a good thing I came myself by last night’s steamer. 


CourT OFFICER 

It’s a peety for Mr. Thomson being taken so far out of 
his way. 
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MacCaL_tum 


Och, well, it’s a lawyer’s fee saved. And I’ll do as well 
as any lawyer when it comes to the bit. 


Court OFFICER 
All the same I like to see a man with his lawyer when a 


Court is held. 


MacCati_um 
But, man, man! What need of a lawyer when I saw 
Rory kill the sheep with my own eyes? A fine sheep it 


was, too—as fine a gimmer as ever you saw, Mr. Mac- 
Connachie. 


Court OFFICER 

So I was hearing; but you’re forty miles away as you say, 
and we didna hear much of the business at this end of the 
country. 

(The door opens, and Rory MacCout comes in. HE 
ts a Highland shepherd, aged sixty, and carries a cromag, 
or long crook of hazel. His bearded face is old and 
weathered, as 1s also his suit of rough homespun. His 
eyes are sharp and twinkling. At sight of him Mac- 
CALLUM turns away in disgust.) 

Rory 
A fine day, Mr. MacCallum. 

(MacCatium does not reply. Rory looks up and round 
the Court-house ingquiringly. The Court OFFICER goes 
towards him.) 
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Court OFFICER , 
Good day! Are you in this case ? 


Rory 
I am that. It’s a great stack of stones, this Court- 
house. What time will you be wanting me? 
(HE hands some yellow papers to the CouRT OFFICER.) 


Court OFFICER 
(Reading them.) Ach! it’s you, is it ’—Rory MacColl. 


Eleven o’clock. You'll be having half an hour to wait. 


Rory 
Half an hour! Is there an Inns in this place. 


Court OFFICER 

There is that. But if I were you, I’d not go near the 
Inns till your case is over. “There’s a fire in the waiting- 
room out there. 


Rory 
But they’ll have a fire in the Inns, too ? 


Court OFFICER 

I’m thinking the waiting-room fire will be safer for the 
like of you, Rory. 
Rory 


(Grinning, as HE goes out easily.) Well, I could be taking 
a look at both of them, surely. 


MacCatium 
(Fuming.) Did you hear that? The cheek of him! 
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Killing my sheep, and then wishing me a good day, as cool 
as you like ! 


Court OFFICER 
So that’s the man, is it? What way did you not have 
the police take him up on a criminal charge ? 


MacCa.Lium 

’Deed and I don’t know why the police would not do 
that same, when I asked them. ‘They just said there was 
too much sheep’s-head broth in it, and advised me to claim 
for damages. 


Court OFFICER 
Only a small debt case, is it? Well, well ! 


MacCatium 

Aye, just that. But wait you, and see if it will not turn 
out a perjury case, before we’re done with it. Wait till 
you hear Rory swearing away his soul this day! You never 
heard his like for the great flow of language. English or 
Gaelic, it’s all the same to Rory—there’s no stopping the 
lying tongue of him! 


Court OFFICER 
As bad as that ! 


MacCaL_um 

Aye, as bad as that! Wait you! For if this place is 
not struck by lightning as soon as Rory opens his dirty mouth, 
my name is not Duncan MacCallum. 
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CourtT OFFICER . 
Ach, if it’s lies brings down the lightning, this place 
would have been rock and lime long ago. 


MacCatium 
Well, well! And is that the way of it? 


(Mr. MacIntrosu, a lawyer from Oban, enters, 
carrying a black gown on his arm. Ue ts a man of fifty, 
clean-shaven, and bald-headed. He has narrow, quizzing 
eyes.) 

CourT OFFICER 
Good day, Mr. MacIntosh. 


MacInrosu 
Oh, good day, Mr. MacConnachie. Look here, 
this isn’t the gown I left here a week ago. 


Court OFFICER 

I’m sorry, Mr. MacIntosh. Some of the other lawyers 
must have taken yours last Tuesday. Just you be doing 
with that one for the present. 


MacInrosu 
It’s a confounded nuisance, you know. 
(HE turns to go out.) 


MacCatium 
(Coming forward.) Good day to you, sir! 


MacInrosu 
Oh, good day! I’m afraid I haven’t the pleasure of 
knowing you. 
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Court OFFICER 
This is the pursuer, sir—Mr. MacCallum of Ardnish. 


MacCatitum 

Yes, yes. Now isn’t it strange that you’ll not remember 
me? You got some Harris tweed out of my shop at Ardnish, 
a year ago last August. 


MacIntTosu 
Ardnish ? I was never in Ardnish all my life, I’m 
sorry to say. But a fine place, I hear. 


MacCatium 

Och, yes, but you were in Ardnish. Yes, yes—a year 
ago last August. And I mistook you fora Mr. MacFarlane, 
a great salmon-fisher that was staying at Ardnish Hotel. 


MacInrosu 
Well, I’m no salmon-fisher, Mr. MacCallum. And I 
was never in Ardnish at any time. You're mistaken. 


MacCaLium 

Am I saying you are a salmon-fisher ? . . . All I’m saying 
is that there were many strangers about that day, and you 
were one of them. And the name you had then was not 
MacIntosh, but MacFarlane. 


MacInrosu 
Sir, do you doubt my word ? I tell you again I was never 
in Ardnish in all my life ! 


MacCatitum 
Och, yes, but you were. A year ago last August. 
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And off you went just in time to catch the steamer. And 
that tweed was never paid for. And me not seeing you 
from that day to this. 


MacInrosu 
Is this a joke, sir? 
MacCatitum 
No joke about it. Never a penny did I get from you. 


MacIntTosH 
I tell you, sir, it must have been somebody else. 


MacCatium 

And I tell you I never forget a face or a voice. And 
what I say to you is: Pay me for the tweed you stole away 
from me a year ago last August. 


MacInrosu 

Stole f—stole ? You hear what this man says, Mac- 
Connachie? (He takes out paper and pencil, and makes a 
note hurriedly.) He accuses me of theft, and I take you asa 
witness. 


Court OFFICER 

Ach, no, no! I’ve enough to do with putting other 
people into the witness-box, let alone myself! For good- 
ness’ sake, be settling it among yourselves ! 


MacInrosu 
But this is too serious a matter to pass over, Mr. Mac- 
Connachie. Excuse me a moment. (HE goes to the door at 
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back, and calls.) Mr. MacColl! (Rory enters.) ‘This 
isn’t your case yet, Mr. MacColl. But something almost as 
important. (MacCaLttum moves away, but Macinrosu 
puts a hand on his arm.) Justa moment, sir. Will you now 
have the kindness to repeat before this good man the words 
you have just used about myself ? . 


MacCatitum 

Good man? And who are you calling a good man? 
(Then to Rory.) Well, you may be a good man, as Neil of 
the Mountain said to the cat, but you haven’t the face of one. 


Rory 

And who are you to be talking? You’re nothing but 
a whistle and a noise, when all’s said and done. Man, man! 
you'd make a stirk laugh. 


MacInrosu 

Never mind, Mr. MacColl. Just let him repeat what 
he said a moment ago in the presence of Mr. MacConnachie 
here. 
MacCaLitum 

’Deed, and I'll do nothing so foolish. But I’ll be seeing 


my lawyer to-morrow, about you and my Harris tweed. 


MacIntosu 
What Harris tweed ? 


MacCatitum 
The Harris tweed you stole from me a year ago last 


August. 
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MacIntrosu 
Ah! I thought that would fetch you. You heard, 
Rory? He said “stole.” 


Rory 
He did that. 


MacCatium 
Och, I'll be staying here no longer with such a pair of 
thieves. 


Rory 
Well, it’s a poor pair that’s no match for one. 
(MacCatium flounces out, shouting.) 


MacCatitum 
I said thieves and I'll stick to it, look you ! 


MacInrosu 
You observe, Rory? He said “ thieves.” You heard, 
MacConnachie. Please take a note, both of you. 
(HE scribbles industriously himself.) 


Court OFFICER 
Ach, I’m not taking any notes. I’ve my own work to 
attend to. 
(HE goes out angrily.) 


MacInrosu 
(Still scribbling.) All right. Please take a note, Rory, 
that Mr. MacConnachie refuses to take a note. 
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Rory 
Och, no need for notes, for ’ll be minding all he said. 
And I’m no scholar with the pen, anyway. 


MacInrosu 

(Shutting his notebook with a snap, angrily.) ‘The idea! 
Why, I never was in Ardnish in all my life! Called me a 
thief, did he? Well, he’ll find it’s not one penny will settle 
this little business ! 


Rory 

Yes, yes! But about my own case, now? You were 
saying you would be giving me the good advice before the 
Court started. 


MacInrosu 

It’s awkward doing that here. Somebody might come 
in. And we've lost time, too, with that fool. (HE makes 
for the door, but turns.) No, we can’t go into the witness- 
room now. ‘Tell you what. Put your foot against that 
door. (Rory does so.) ‘Thank you. And now I'll give 
you a few hints. (He paces up and down, cogitating.) “he 
old ruffan! Called mea thief! Well, we'll see. Tuts! 
Him and his Harris tweed ! 


Rory 
I wish you'd leave that Harris tweed alone, and tell me 
what to say about the sheep I killed. 


MacInrTosH 
Aha! So you did kill it? Last Tuesday you told me 
that you didn’t kill it ! 
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Rory 

Yes, yes; I told you that. 
MacInrosH 

Well, will you go into that box to-day and swear on oath 
that you did not kill it? 
Rory 

Look you! Some of them poor sheep are that bad with 
the braxy they’re far better killed. 
MacInrosu 

I know all that. But will you take your oath that you 
did not kill MacCallum’s sheep ? 
Rory 

Och, take an oath, is it ? 
MacInrTosH 

Yes. 
Rory 

No, no! I have my religion; and I’ll take no oath. 
MacIntosu 

You say you did not kill this sheep ? 
Rory 

(Hesttatingly.) No. 
MacInrosH 

‘Then why not swear as before Almighty God that you 
didn’t ? 
Rory 

Och, no! I have my religion, you'll understand. I’m 


not liking that oath at all, at all. 
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MacInrosu 
Well, what are you going to tell the Sheriff ? 


Rory 
I?ll tell him MacCallum didn’t see me kill the sheep. 


MacInrosu 
But MacCallum will swear that he did see you. 


Rory 
Och, no, it was too dark that night. He couldna see me. 


MacInrosHu 

Man alive! You'll lose your case, if you say that! 
Look here, Rory! Unless you promise to take the oath, 
and say you didn’t kill that sheep, I’ll fling up your case. 


Rory 

Now, now, Mr. MacIntosh, be you a good man! 
Don’t you be angry with poor Rory. See you this! (Hz 
turns out a dirty purse.) Look at the good pound notes I 
have for paying you—that is, if I'l win the case. 


MacInrosu 
My good fellow, you must pay me, I’m afraid, whether 
you win or lose. 


Rory 
Och, is it pay you, if I lose? No, no! 


MacInrosu | 
Look here, you old humbug! I’ve had enough of this. 
You must promise me here and now to settle up as soon as 
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the case is finished. Otherwise, I’m off home with the one 
o'clock steamer. 


Rory 

Och, very well! The man that divides the pudding 
will have the thick end to himself, I can see! But [’ll 
promise, if there are to be no oaths. 


MacInrosu 
You are a stubborn old mule. Why! the Sheriff won’t 
hear you, unless you take the oath. 


Rory 
I could be having a sore throat, look you, and no can 


speak. 


MacInrtosu 

Good! But no—that won’t do. He'd ask you to nod 
your head very likely as he repeated the oath to you. ‘Tell 
you what, though! Say something silly every time he 
addresses you, or when anyone speaks to you at all. Under- 
stand ? 
Rory 

(Parrot fashion.) “* Something silly.” 
MacInrosu 

You are an ass! Aha! I’ve got it. You're not an 
ass, Rory, you’re a sheep ! 


Rory 
Is it me—a sheep ? 
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MacInrosu 
Yes, a sheep. And every time you’re spoken to by 


way of question you must answer like a sheep. Like this— 
Meh! Understand ? 


Rory 
Meh ! 


MacIntosu 

Splendid. ‘The Sheriff will think you’re off your head, 
and ask you to stand down. Besides, since MacCallum has 
no lawyer with him he’s sure to mix his case all up. We're 
in luck, old son, we’re inluck! Ha-ha! 
Rory 

Aye, laugh away! But it may be no laughing for me, if 
the Sheriff gets cross. Man, man! if I had a boil, and you 
squeezing it, you’d still be laughing. 
MacIntosu 

Sorry, Rory! No offence! But, tell me, who is 
MacCallum’s agent? It’s quite true, isn’t it, that he was 
carried past the pier in the ten o’clock steamer ? | 


Rory 


Yes, it’s true enough. It was Mr. Thomson from the ~ 


Oban. 


MacInrosu 
Well, he can’t get back to-day, anyway. Good thing I 
took the eight o’clock boat, or where would you have been, 
eh? 
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Rory 
Meh ! 


MacIntosu 

Splendid! You'll look as daft as Lachie Gorra! And 
MacCallum will be no better when I’ve finished cross- 
examining him, let me tell you. Besides, the Sheriff will be 
inahurry. He always expects a round of golf before lunch 
on a Tuesday, if I know his little ways. You watch him 
scuttling off, as soon’s we’re through. Fine! Fine! 
(He rubs his hands. There ts a sound of vozces outside the door 
at right.) Hush! ‘They're coming! Quick! Take your 
foot away from that door now. 

(TuHey both come forward into the body of the Court- 

house.) 
Court OFFICER . 

(Entering with MacCatium.) Will you please sit 
here, Mr. MacCallum? (He indicates table.) 


MacCatitum 
Thank you, Mr. MacConnachie. 
(He sits down at table, and, drawing out his notes, 
cons them carefully. MacInrosu takes a seat at the 
opposite end of the table, and refers to his papers also.) 


Court OFFICER 
(To Rory.) You'll sit here, Rory. (HE idicates the 
front bench, facing the SHERIFF’S desk.) 


Rory 
Meh! 
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Court OFFICER 


What did you say? 


Rory 
Meh ! 

(MacCatium Jooks up in astonishment. Some of the 
Crorrers and "TownsFoLtK who have entered titter, 
as they take their seats in the back benches. The Court 
OFFICER goes out, and ushers in the SHERIFF, bewigged 
and gowned.) 


Court OFFICER 
Court ! 

(ALL stand, and after the SHERIFF has taken his seat 
sit again. The Court OFFICER whispers to the SHERIFF, 
pointing to MacCarium. The SuHerirr puts his hand 
to his ear, and says: “Eh?” The Courr OFFICER 
whispers more loudly. It ts evident that his lordship ts 
slightly deaf : and from the way HE peers at his papers 
it 1s also clear that HE doesn’t see very well. Throughout 
the trial his deafness and defective vtston are clearly indt- 
cated by his various gestures. At times HE does not make 
out who is addressing whom.) 


SHERIFF 
Ah, most unfortunate! I’m sorry, Mr. MacCallum, to 


hear that your solicitor has been carried past the pier, because 
of the storm this morning. ‘That is so, isn’t it? 


MacCaL_um 


Yes, my lord. 
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SHERIFF 
‘Then I suppose you will put forward your own case? 


MacCatium 
If you please, my lord. 


SHERIFF 
Very well. Go on. 
(MacCatium nods to the Court OFFICER, who goes 
out by door at back.) 


Court OFFICER 
(In a loud voice.) Mrs. MacLean! 
(Mrs. MacLean, a stout Highland crofter-woman, with 
a shock of red hair, appears. Sue ts flustered, and has 
an aggresstue air, as SHE ts ushered into the witness-box.) 


SHERIFF 
You are Mrs. MacLean, Ardnish ? 


Mrs. MacLean 

Yes, my lord. 
SHERIFF 

(Holding up right hand.) “I swear by Almighty God.” 
Mrs. MacLean 

(Holding up right hand.) “* I swear by Almighty God.” 


SHERIFF 
** As I shall answer to God.” 
Mrs. MacLean 
** As I shall answer to God.”’ 
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SHERIFF 

‘* At the great day of judgment.” 
Mrs. MacLean 

‘At the great day of judgment.” 
SHERIFF 

"That I will tell the truth.” 
Mrs. MacLean 

** That I will tell the truth.” 
SHERIFF 

**’The whole truth.”’ 
Mrs. MacLean 

**’The whole truth.” 
SHERIFF 

** And nothing but the truth.” 
Mrs. MacLean 

‘* And nothing but the truth.” 

MacCatitum 

(Rising and turning over his papers excitedly.) Mrs. 
MacLean, was you very fond of sheep’s-head broth ? 
Mrs. MacLean 

I was that. 
SHERIFF 

Louder, please. I can’t hear. 


Mrs. MacLean 


J—was—that. 
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’ SHERIFF 


‘Thank you. 


MacCatium 
Was it known to the defender, the aforesaid Rory Mac- 
Coll, that you was very fond of sheep’s-head broth ? 


Mrs. MacLean 
It was that. 


MacCaL_um 
Did he ask yourself and Widow Maclver to a meal of 
sheep’s-head broth on the day of the 28th March last ? 


Mrs. MacLean 
Was that a Thursday ? 


MacCatitum 
It was that. 


SHERIFF 
A little louder, please. What did you say, Mr. Mac- 
Callum. 


MacCarti_um 
I said, “‘ It was that,”” O lord—I mean, my lord. 


SHERIFF 
Thank you! Goon, Mrs. MacLean. ‘Tell us if that 
Thursday was the 28th of March. 


Mrs. MacLean 
Och, I’ll no’ can mind. But it was the day after Rory 
killed the sheep. 
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SHERIFF 

Stop !—stop !—stop! You really must not say a thing 
like that. It has not yet been proved that anybody killed a 
sheep. Answer the question—no more. You mean that 


it was on the day after Mr. MacCallum’s sheep was said to be 
killed ? 


Mrs. MacLean 
Said to be killed? It was killed. How else could we 
have the sheep’s-head broth ? . 


SHERIFF 
But you must not say that. Just answer my question. 


Mrs. MacLean 
And where could Rory have got a sheep’s-head but from 
a sheep? 


SHERIFF 
Ahem! Iam afraid, Mr. MacCallum, I am trespassing 
on your field, but with your permission, Ill interrogate this 
witness muself. 
(MacCatium bows and sits down.) 


MacCatium 
Certainly, O lord. 


SHERIFF 
Now, Mrs. MacLean! You had a meal of sheep’s- 
head broth with Rory MacColl on Thursday, the 28th day 
of March last? Is that so? . 
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Mrs. MacLean 
It was a Thursday, anyway. 


SHERIFF 
But is there nothing you can remember which happened 
about that time that will help you to the exact date ? 


Mrs. MacLean 
Well, I saw Rory having the sheep’s-head singed at the 
smiddy on the morning of the day we had the sheep’s-head broth. 


SHERIFF 
Well, what morning was that ? 


Mrs. MacLean 
‘The morning after the night that Rory killed the sheep. 


SHERIFF 
(More in sorrow than in anger.) ‘That will do, Mrs. 
MacLean. Any questions, Mr. MacIntosh ? 


MaclInrosu 
No, my lord. 


SHERIFF 
Stand down, Mrs. MacLean. 

(The Court Orricer J/eads the bewildered Mrs. 
MacLean out of the room. MacCarium Jeaves the 
table and enters the witness-box. He takes the oath in the 
same way as the former witness.) 


SHERIFF 
Well, tell us your story, Mr. MacCallum. 
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MacCatium | 

My lord, having lost of late half a score of sheep, without 
having had from the aforesaid Rory MacColl a satisfactory 
account of their decease— 


SHERIFF 
Did you say “ disease” ? 


MacCatium 
Any way you like it, my lord. “They were dead, any- 
way, my lord—or as good as dead, for I never saw them after 


the first dipping. 


SHERIFF 
Yes, yes. Go on, please. ‘Time is short, Mr. Mac- 
Callum. Never mind about the dipping. 


MacCatium 

I decided therefore to watch said defender, having sus- 
pected the deceased Rory—the aforesaid Rory—of having 
caused decease of sheep aforesaid. 

(MacInrosu laughs audibly behind his hand, hanging 
his head. MacCarium hears him, and says angrily): 
Aye, laugh away, MacIntosh! But I’m not forgetting that 

Harris tweed. 


SHERIFF 

(Not perceiving the cause of the interruption.) What's 
this? We don’t want anything irrelevant. Please let us 
keep to our sheep. 
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MacCatitum 

Yes, mylord. Anda fine sheep it was—as fine a gimmer 
as ever yousaw. I watched Rory through a hole in the wall 
of the fank on the night of the 27th March last, and saw him 
kill the sheep—the said 27th of March being the night 
before the beforesaid sheep’s-head broth was made by Rory 
aforesaid. (MacInrosu /aughs again involuntarily.) Aye, 
laugh away, Mr. MacIntosh, but I’ll be even with you yet ! 


SHERIFF 

What’s that? Whatever are you talking about, sir? 
MacCaLtitum 

I’m talking about the good Harris tweed that was stole 
from me, and never paid for, O lord! 
SHERIFF 

I really can’t follow you, Mr. MacCallum. Let us 
come back to our sheep, if you please. 
MacCatitum 

Very good, my lord. I saw Rory aforesaid cut off the 
head of my good gimmer before my very eyes, meaning said 
head, no doubt, for the sheep’s-head broth to be made on 
the 28th March aforesaid. (MacInrosu laughs again.) 
Yes, you may laugh! But all the same I’ll make you pay 
for the ten yards of tweed you took away in your trap. 
SHERIFF 

Ten yards in a trap? Whatever are you saying now, 
Mr. MacCallum? Who ever heard of ten yards of a 


sheep ? 
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MacCaLitum 

No, my lord. ‘Ten yards of good Harris tweed. Crotal 
colour it was. And it never paid for, since a year ago last 
August. 


SHERIFF 

I really don’t follow you. Do, please, let us get back 
to our sheep. I really wish you had a legal representative 
here, Mr. MacCallum. Continue. 


MacCatium 

I saw him kill the sheep by cutting its throat first of all, 
my lord. And then, thinking maybe of the aforesaid sheep’s- 
head broth, he cut off the sheep’s-head to make the broth 
aforesaid. (MacInrosu chuckles once more.) Look at him 
laughing. But you did not laugh when you got into your 
trap and drove off with the tweed you never paid for ? 


SHERIFF 

Do I understand you to say that the defender caught the 
sheep in a trap? Was it a variety of sheep known as a 
Harris sheep? I thought that breed was extinct. 


MacCat_um 
My lord, it wasn’t the sheep that was in the trap. It 
was the tweed—good Harris tweed, and crotal at that. 


SHERIFF 
Ah! You mean that the wool lost by the disappearance 
of the sheep was equivalent to so much good Harris tweed ? 
Isthatit? Ifthat isso, never mind about the tweed just now. 
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We are not concerned with the possible products of the 
sheep. 


MacCatium 
Well, if your lordship will allow me to say so, I’m really 
more concerned about the tweed than the sheep. 


SHERIFF | 
Yes, yes, I know. But the sheep comes first, then the 
wool, then the spinning and the dyeing, then the weaving of 
the tweed. I know all that. But the sheep comes before 
the tweed, doesn’t it ? 


MacCatitum 

Well, in this case it didn’t, my lord. “The tweed was 
stolen long before the sheep was killed. It was a year ago 
last August. 


SHERIFF 

Ahem! [am afraid I must ask you to discontinue, Mr. 
MacCallum. ‘Time is short; and I can’t follow you into 
all these irrelevancies. ... Now, Mr. MacIntosh. 


MacInrosH 
Mr. MacCallum, you say you saw the defender kill the 
sheep on the night of the 27th March last ? 


MacCaLitum 
I did that. 


MacInrosu 
At what o’clock did you see this ? 
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MacCaLtitum 
About nine o’clock. 


MacIntosu 
Was there a moon that night ? 


MacCaLLum 
No. 


MacInrosu 
Had defender a light in the fank ? 


MacCaLium 
No. 


MacInrosH 


What kind of knife had he ? 


MacCatium 
I did not see the knife. 


MacInrosu 
You did not see the knife? Why? 


MacCatitum 
It was too dark. 


MacInrosu 
So that you could not see the knife; and yet you saw 


him kill the sheep ? 


MacCaiti_um 
I heard him swearing at the sheep, and saying he’d soon 
kill it. And then I heard the poor beast struggling and 
groaning, and then it stopped all at once. 
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MacIntosu 
Ah! So you did not really see him kill the sheep? 
You heard him kill the sheep ? 


MacCaLium 
Yes. I heard him kill the sheep. 


MacInrosu 
You heard some sounds, and you thought those sounds 


came from a sheep in process of being killed ? 


MacCaLitum 
I heard him kill the sheep. 


MacIntosu 
I understand. You admit, then, that you did not see him 


kill the sheep. 


MacCatitum 
I heard him kill the sheep. 


MacInrosH 

Very well. Now, Mr. MacCallum, attend to me! 
Will you please tell his lordship if it is not the case that a sheep 
struggles and groans if some one gives it a dose of medicine ? 


MacCatium 
It might well do that. 


MacIntosu : 

So that the struggling and groaning you heard might 
not have been the sounds of a sheep in process of being 
killed. 
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MacCati_um 
I heard him kill the sheep. 


MacInrosH 

Very well. Now, will you please explain to his lordship 
what you mean when you say that you saw the defendant 
with a sheep of the species called Harris, and measuring ten 
yards; the said sheep being caught in a trap ? 


MacCaL_um 

Never you mind what I mean, Mr. MacIntosh, or Mr. 
MacFarlane or whatever your name is!... But I say you 
stole a roll of Harris tweed from me in Ardnish, a year ago 
last August ; and it’s never paid for yet ! 


MacInrosu 
(Sitting down.) “Thank you. 


SHERIFF 
‘That will do, Mr. MacCallum. Stand down. 
(MacCa.ium, fuming, is led back to his seat at the table 
by the Court Orricer. Rory zs then taken to the 
witness-box, at a sign from MacInTosu.) 


Court OFFICER 
9 
You're next, Rory. 


MacIntosH 
His name is Rory MacColl, my lord—the defender, 
aged sixty-two. He hasn’t much English. 


SHERIFF 
(Writing.) Very good. (Then, holding up his right 
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hand.) “TI swear by Almighty God.” (Rory is silent.) 


Repeat after me. “I swear’”—He has some English, 
hasn’t he, Mr. MacIntosh ? 
MacInrosu 

Oh, yes, my lord. 
SHERIFF 

Can you hear me? 
Rory 

Meh ! 
SHERIFF 

What do you say ? 
Rory 

Meh ! 
SHERIFF 

I beg pardon. Again. 
Rory 

Meh ! 
SHERIFF 

Is this man compos mentis, Mr. MacIntosh ? 
MacInrosu 

He has certainly been very queer of late, my lord. 
Indeed, ever since this dreadful charge has been levelled 
against him he has been odd in his manner. He has always 
been of a gentle, trustful nature. And now that he finds the 
harsh realities of the world quite other than he had dreamt 
them to be, it may quite well have fallen out that his mind 


has become unhinged. 
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SHERIFF 

My dear sir, if there are many more witnesses in this 
case like this man and his two predecessors, my own mind 
will certainly become unhinged. See what you can make of 
him; and then I’ll sum up the case. 


MacIntosu 
‘Thank you, my lord. Now attend tome, Mr. MacColl. 
Did you ever at any time or under any circumstances kill a 


sheep belonging to Mr. MacCallum ? 


Rory 
Meh ! 


MacIntosu 
Answer me properly, please. Where did you get the 
sheep’s-head, of which you made a broth ? 


Rory 


Meh! 


MacIntosu 
Can’t you understand what I say? 


Rory 


Meh ! 


MacIntosu 

(To the SHERIFF, who ts listening intently, with his hand 
at his ear.) I am afraid it’s no use, my lord. ‘The poor 
man’s head has been turned by this ordeal. 


SHERIFF 
(Drily.) Yes. Just so. Jam afraid, Mr. MacIntosh, 
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you also are of a gentle, trustful disposition. This man may 
be as you say, yet other explanations are possible. But time 
is short; and we need not go into that. ‘The defender is 
evidently—evidently, I say, unable to give us any help. 
‘The pursuer’s case rests on that of Mrs. MacLean and 
himself. The fact that Mrs. MacLean supped off sheep’s- 
head broth along with the defender on a date of great un- 
certainty is no doubt of interest, but it is irrelevant. And 
the pursuer’s evidence is also unsatisfactory. He did not 
see defender kill the sheep. He only heard some sounds, 
which he interpreted as those emitted by a sheep in its death- 
agony. I am not an authority on the sounds emitted by 
sheep, although after listening to Mr. MacColl’s performance 
in the witness-box, I feel as if, with a little further study, 
I might qualify as such. But one does not require to be 
such an authority to see that Mr. MacCallum may have 
misinterpreted the sounds he heard. I express my regret 
that Mr. MacCallum’s solicitor was not here to help 
him with his case. Judgment for the defender, with ex- 
penses. 
: (HE reses to go, and all stand as He retires. The 
Courr OrrFicer follows ; and the PEOPLE crowd round 
Rory, congratulating him. Rory only grins and returns 
numerous handshakes without uttering a word. Mac- 
CaLiuM Strides over to MacIntosu.) 


MacCatitum 
You'll hear more about that tweed before very long, my 
hero. 
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(But MacIntosx only sniggers happily as HE makes 
out an account for Rory; and MacCa.uum goes off, 
furious. Maclinrosx rises with his bill, and interrupts 
the rejoicings over Rory’s victory.) 


MacInrosu 
Here you are, Rory. It should be five guineas, but we'll 
say five pounds. (He hands Rory the bill.) 


Rory 
(Regarding the bill and then MacIntosn’s extended hand.) 
Meh! 


MacInrosu 
Come on, you old rascal! Five pounds. 


Rory 
Meh-h-h ! 


CURTAIN 
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THE HAPPY WAR 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
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PERSONS 


Tue Mépecin-Cuer - Dr. Bowlby of the Anglo-French 
Unit (Croix Rouge Frangaise) 
at Chateau ad’ Aulnoy. 


Dr. PEARSON - -~ His Assistant. 
Wounded French soldier under 


their care, now convalescent. 


KOECHLIN - 3 


THE BocHEs~ - Iwo escaped prisoners from the 


cages at Courbon. 


Tuer Time is September, 1917. 


Tue Pract is the Haute Marne, France. 


2.26 
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SCENE.—/ room in a deserted monastery in the Haute Marne, 
France, on a late afternoon in September, 1917. It is a 
bare chamber with white-washed walls and brown timber 
beams ; the plaster broken and rain-stained in places. 
There ts a large door in the back wall, fully open; and 
through it is seen a sunlit forest-glade. On either side of 
the door is a high lanceolate window, dusty and broken- 
paned. There are also doors, somewhat tiny, in the walls 
to left and right ; the right door being well forward, the 
left well back. All the doors have old tron scroll-work 
near their locks, and bossed nail-heads studding their 
planching. 

There is a large open frre-place, with smouldering 
charcoal, well forward in the wall on left. Near the 
back, and close to the same wall, is a rudely fashioned bed 
of timber with the bark still adherent. A similar bed 
stands close to the right wall. On both beds the coverings 
are in disarray. A plain kitchen table and several boxes 
serviceable for seats are ranged before the fire-place. A 
khaki overcoat hangs on the back wall between the right 
window and the main door. 

Through the door at the rear the Méprcin-CHEF 
slouches in. He ts a man of fifty-three, grey-haired and 
clean-shaven, with a figure tending to corpulency; his 
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countenance somewhat blowsy. Hts tunic is unbuttoned, 
his cap tilted backwards, and He ts generally untidy. He 
carries a fishing-rod and a string of trout ; a khaki knapsack 
is slung over his shoulder ; protruding from it is the handle 
of a small frying-pan. His uniform 1s the ordinary 
khaki; but the facings on it are the blue facings of the 
Croix Rouge Frangatse (Comité Britannique). 

He lays his fishing-rod and fish on the table, and un- 
slinging his knapsack, unpacks the frying-pan and sets it 
by the fire. He is humming the French marching tune 
“© Madelon”’ all the while; and going out by door on 
right, returns with a loaf of French pattern and a mug. 


Distant VOICE 
(Heard through open door.) Hilly hoy! 
(The Meépictn-Cuer goes to door and looks vaguely 
round, shading his eyes, then waves his hand, calling :) 


MeEpecin-CHEF 
Hullo—hullo ! 
(After an interval of some seconds Dr. PEARSON enters, 
a man of thirty, attired in the same uniform as the MEDECIN- 
_ CHEF. PEARSON, however, is neat and dapper, as 
befits his slight build. He has a business-like air.) 


PEARSON 
Well, you’re the last man I expected to see, sir. Lost 
my way in those confounded woods ! 


M£pectn-CHEF 
They are a bit dense, aren’t they ? 
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PEARSON 
Yes—but—! Well—really— !—Why, every one in 
hospital thinks you’re two hundred miles away, sir. 


Mepecin-CHEF 
Officially I am, dear boy. And I’ve no doubt the 
trout in the Aujon wish I were! (Lifts fishing-rod gaily.) 


PEARSON 
Queer! Only six miles from Hospital—and yet here 
you are in a perfect solitude—the heart of the forest, eh ? 


Me£pecin-CHEF 
Oh! I got fed up with operating. Nervy, you know— 


PEARSON 
Gets me that way too, at times. 


Mepecin-CHEF 
So I do the mighty hunter all by my lonesome.— 
‘Thoreau, and that sort of thing, you see. 


PEARSON 
Lucky for you, sir ! 
Meépectn-CHEF 
Oh, chuck the “‘sir,” Pearson. Less red tape! I’m 
on holiday, y’ know. 
PEARSON 
Very good, sir ! 


Meépecitn-CHEF 
Again? Naughty, naughty! But I must tell you 
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about the fishing here. Got a whacker yesterday—three 
pounds if it was an ounce.—Like this— ! 
(HE indicates a huge fish with his hands apart.) 


PEARSON 


Golly, what a whale ! 


Mepectn-CuEF 
Didn’t exactly get him—but I hooked him, anyway. 
Made a great fight, and then went off with my best fly. 


PEARSON 
By gum! 


Mepecin-CHEF 
Four pounds if he was anything. 


PEARSON 
Makes my teeth water ! 


Merpecin-CHEF 
(Enthusing more and more.) And there’s a corker in a 
pool, not a kilometre from here. Mean to get him some 
day soon.—Big as this— 
(He extends his hands farther still.) 


PEARSON 
(Rallying him.) Gad! Aren’t you frightened with all 


those monsters about ? 


Mépecin-CuHEF 
(Discovering He has overdone the fishing-story business.) 
Oh ! come off it, young ’un ! 
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PEARSON 
Really nobody here but yourself ? 


MEpEcIN-CHEF 

Nary asoul! I’m my own cook and my own orderly. 
And except for wood-cutters now and then, this place is 
quite deserted. All I need is my rod, my frying-pan, some 
bread, and a letter from mother. 


PEARSON 
Letter from mother ? 


Mepecin-CHEF 

Yes. (Iaking out an envelope and shaking it.) Handy 
for pepper and salt. And I get milk and apples from a farm 
four kilometres off. 


PEARSON 

Sleep here! 
Mepecitn-CuHEF 

Yes. Beds left by wood-cutters last fall—Jolly old 
place this! A bunch of monks have been around here in the 
old days. ‘There’s a fine fresco—a Crucifixion—in the 
salle through there. (Pointing to the door on right.) 


PEARSON | 
(Looking at beds.) ‘Twoof’em. Kind of them to have 
thought of me. 


MeEpectn-CHEF 
No, you don’t, sonny. You’re going back to Hospital. 
And by the by, you haven’t yet told me why you aren’t 


there at the present moment. 
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PEARSON 
Looking for strays, sir. 


MeprEcin-CHEF 
Breakers of bounds? Again? 


PEARSON 
Yes. Old Koechlin’s been out all night—the leg case. 


Mepectn-CuHEF 
There were two Koechlins—both leg wounds. Is it the 
Marseilles chap ? 


PEARSON 


No. ‘The Alsace Johnny. 


Mepecin-CHEF 

Ugh! Women, I suppose ? 
PEARSON 

No, sir. I fancy he’s on the hunt after those escaped 
Boches—from the Courbon cages. 


MEpEcInN-CHEF 
Never heard of any escaped Boches. Must have been 
after I left yesterday. 


PEARSON 

So it was. Just after you’d gone we heard of it. A 
charcoal-burner saw them in the Chameroy forest. The 
gendarmerie all over the country are after them. 


MeEpEcIN-CHEF 
Then why the devil doesn’t Koechlin leave them to the 


~ gendarmerie ? 
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PEARSON 

Oh, sport, I suppose. He’s fed-up—waiting on his leg 
healing. Anyway, he told old Renaud he’d like a pot at 
them, borrowed his field-glass and revolver, and vanished 
since noon yesterday. 


MeEpecin-CHEF 
Oh, damn these mixed units! I’d rather be handling 
our own Tommies, Pearson! Discipline’s all to pigs and 
whistles with English people bossing Frenchies, like our 
push, you know. 
(HE goes to the fire and pokes tt up.) 


PEARSON 

Don’t I know !—And now we’ve several search-parties 
looking for Koechlin.—Old fool! I hope these Germans 
don’t get him. 

(He ts wandering round, looking at the tron-work on 

the doors, and fingering it.) 
Mépectn-CuHEF 

Oh! Koechlin will eat ’em up, game leg and all.— 
Whatever are you nosing round now ? 


PEARSON 
‘This old iron-work. Real art this! 


Mepecin-CHEF 

(Rising with the frying-pan in his hand.) Yes, but you 
should see the fresco, laddie. Just come in here. ‘This 
was the refectory, I fancy. 
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(Tuey go out by the door on the right, their footsteps 
sounding hollowly. "THey have just gone, when a figure 
in the uniform of a German prisoner staggers in by the open 
door. He wears a German round cap, and a suit of 
dark fustian, with long trousers ; over the knee of right 
leg is inserted a patch of bright blue cloth, eighteen inches 
by twelve, the mark of the Courbon prison-camp. HE 
1s emaciated ; has dark hair and eyes, and a beard of a 
week's growth. A grey scarf, blood-stained, 1s knotted 
around his neck. HE runs to the door on the right, listens, 
and then totters across to the door on the left, half-fainting, 
and enters the room to which it leads. He is gasping for 
breath as HE disappears. 

The Méprcin-Cuer enters with PzEarson from the 
door on the right after a few seconds. He carries a bottle 
of wine and a cup.) 


PEARSON 


Six pounds! And you got it with a fly? 


MEpECIN-CHEF 


Well, not quite six. Maybe five, y’ know. 


PEARSON 


And with a fly? 


MeEpeEctn-CHEF 


Well—er—a grasshopper, in fact. 


PEARSON 


A grasshopper! Call yourself a sportsman ? 
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M£pecin-CHEF 
Well, you want to make sure, when you see a six- 
pounder. 


PEARSON 
Five, sir, I think you said ! 
Me£pectn-CHEF 


Well, say five and a half !—You see there was a grassy 
patch there; and I was lying— 


PEARSON 

Yes, sir, lying ? 
Mepecin-CuHEF 

Dr. Pearson !—I think it is time you returned to duty. 
PEARSON 

But you said something about less red tape ! 
MeEpDEcIN-CHEF 

You young monkey! (He grins.) 
PEARSON j 


All right, sir. I won’t interrupt. 


Merpectn-CHEF 
Let me see. Where was I? 


PEARSON 
You were fishing avd lying— 


Merpectn-CHEF 
(Making a lunge at him.) I'll be the death of you ! 
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PEARSON 

(Skipping back and putting up his hands in a sparring 
attitude.) Nouse, sir. Boxing’s my forte. Yours is fishing. 
M®EprEctn-CHEF 

Coward! But tell me about the Hospital. Any 
* take-in ”’ since I left ? 


PEARSON 

One, last night. From Verdun. ‘Twenty cases. Pretty 
so-so.—No bad wounds. ‘Two amputations below the knee 
this morning. 
MrpEcIN-CHEF 

Beatson still punning, eh ? 
PEARSON 

You bet: daily. This morning at breakfast he helped 
me to an omelette. I said, “Thanks, enough.” Says he, 


“It is un auf.” 


MEpEcIN-CHEF 

Eh? 
PEARSON 

See—un euf. French, y’ know, for an egg. 
MeEpecin-CHEF 

‘The beggar should be shot.—Well, and how about the 
nurses? Any picnics on? 
PEARSON : 

The only one I’ve heard of is being organised for a 


fortnight hence. 
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MeEpeEctn-CHEF 
What’s the occasion ? 


PEARSON 
To celebrate your safe return from the dangers of Paris, 
sir. 
(HE keeps out of reach again, as the MépEcIN-CHEF 
lunges at him.) 


Mepecin-CHEF 
You young dog ! 
(4 groan is heard from the room on the left.) 
What’s that ? 


PEARSON 
Some one in there. Got your gun handy, sir ? 


M £pecin-CHEF 
(Drawing revolver and going to room.) We'll jolly 
soon see. 

(HE pushes open the door and 1s followed by PEARSON. 
As HE makes to move into the room, He halts and says): 

Hillo, he’s down—a Boche !—Let’s take him out to the 
light. 
(THEY enter, reappear supporting the fainting GERMAN 
and carry him to the bed on the left, where they deposit 
him.) 
PEARSON 

By God !—he’s got it bad. His forearm’s smashed ! 
Blood! Look at this! (HE wepes his finger on the wounded 
man’s tuntc.) 
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MEDECIN-CHEF 
Brandy ! . 
(He dashes off to the room on right, and reappears with 
a flask, which He applies to the man’s lips. Then taking 
his coat off natl, HE covers him.) 
Keep him warm ! 
(PEARSON takes off his coat also and flings it over the 
GERMAN.) 


PEARSON 
He’s done for. 


Mepecin-CHEF 

Sure? Yes,—not a flutter. (HE touches an eyeball 
with his finger.) Yes,—he’s gone out! Poor devil! 
Must have lost a deal of blood from that arm. Let’s put 
him back. 

(THEY carry him to the room on left and then return 

to the fire.) 

Well, well !—Nothing but trouble ! 


PEARSON 


I suppose I’d better ring up the authorities at Marac 
and report this. | 


MeEpectn-CHEF . 
Oh, yes. But no hurry. They'll be fussing round 


here soon enough with their interrogatories and what not. 


PEARSON 
(Starting.) Sh—sh! (He is looking through the open 
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door.) Here’s the other Boche, I do believe !—See -— 
Crouching behind that bush to the left.—See his head ? 
MEpEcIN-CHEF 

By Jove, you’re right! He’s on hands and knees !— 
Watch out! He may have us sighted!—There! He’s 
rising !—Why, it’s a French kepz ! 
PEARSON 

Koechlin, Pll bet !—Yes! Isn’t he the nippy one -— 
I believe he’s tracked that poor beggar here! (He draws his 
revolver, goes to door and calls.) Koechlin !—Arrétex !— 
Approchez !|—Vite ! 
(KoECHLIN comes to the doorway, limping ; his hands 
above his head. Ue asin the horizon-blue undress uniform 
of the French hospital patient, but it is dust-stained and 
grimy. He is a man of forty. His sunburnt face is 
shaven ; his eyes are dark and alert.) | 
Mepectn-CHEF 

Got you at last, you blighter !—All right. Drop your 
hands. 
PEARSON 

(Noticing KoECHLIN shivering, He touches his cheek with 
his finger.) By George, youre ill, Koechlin! You're 
ina fever! Sit down. 

(The Mépvecin-Cuer hands him the flask of brandy, 
and He takes a pull at tt.) 

KOECHLIN 
Mille remerciments, M. le Major. 
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MEpDEcIN-CHEF 

Well, Koechlin,—nice business this, eh? You con- 
valescents have the whole commune to wander through, 
and yet you must break bounds, eh ? 


KOECHLIN 
Pardon! I will explain to M. le Major. 


MeEpeEcin-CHEF 
As soon as I leave Hospital, you kick over the traces ? 


KOECHLIN 
Pardon! I do not kick— 


MeEpeEctn-CHEF 
No. But I will, if you chaps don’t behave. There’s 
too much French leave about you Frenchies ! 


KOECHLIN 
But I will explain, M. le Major! 


Mepectn-CHEF 
(Angrily.) No, you won’t. You'll tell me the whole 
bally truth, old cock. What took you off, eh ? 


KOECHLIN 
I go to hunt the Boche who escape. 


PEARSON 
Didn’t I tell you, sir ? 
Merpecin-CHEF 
And what business was that of yours? Aren’t there 


gendarmerie enough ? 
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KoEcHLIN 
(In agony.) Oh! la-la! ‘The fresh and happy war! 


MeEpEcIN-CHEF 
What the devil’s he after now ? 


PEARSON 
An epigram of the Crown Prince’s. 


MEpecin-CHEF 
Fresh and happy war, eh? Must have been before 
Verdun, that. 


PEARSON 
You bet, sir. 


KOECHLIN 
(Groaning.) Armand, mon pauvre Armand! 


MeEpectn-CHEF 
Armand? What’s he gassing about now ? 


KoECHLIN 
Mon frére, monsteur.—My brother, Armand !—Oh, it 
is difficult to tell —We are of Alsace, Armand and myself. ... 
(HE covers his face with his hands.) 


Mepecitn-CHEF 
(Kindly.) What’s the trouble, old chap ? 


KogEcHLIN 

Ah! You will help, monsteur? Will you not ?-— 
We will find him, and you will make pardon for him.— 
Not so? 
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MeEpeEcIn-CHEF 
Whatever is he getting at, Pearson ? 


PEARSON 
Not the faintest idea, sir. © 


KOECHLIN 

Yes, messteurs, I will tell. —dessteurs, when, in July 
I see the war is to come—one month before it come, I 
hasten from Alsace to Switzerland, and then I go from 
Switzerland to France in time for the mobilisation But 
Armand, my brother, he is too late-—He is seized at the 
frontier and they force him to take arms for the Boches. 


MeEpDECIN-CHEF 
Rotten luck ! 


KOECHLIN 
And then last night, I hunt the escape Boches,—and 
mon Dieu! I find one in the wood here—and he is Armand ! 


PEARSON 

My God! A brother? 
KoECHLIN 

(Brokenly.) But yes, messteurs.—Oh, la-la! ‘The fresh 
and happy war ! 


Mepectn-CuEF 
‘This is the limit, Pearson ! 
KOECHLIN : 
Yes! Last night I see a man in the woods of Chameroy 
—He has the Boche kepz.—I call * Halte-la !’—He run.— 
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I run.—I fire with the pzsto/et.—He fall.—I go to him.—But 
he is gone.—I lose him.—He has a grey scarf around the neck. 


MeEpecin-CHEF 
Ah? 


KOECHLIN 

(Unheeding the interruption.) I search all night.—I search 
this morning.— All the woods—all the woods.—I think not 
at all of Armand.—I think only of a service pour la France. 


PEARSON 
Steady, old chap ! 


KoECHLIN 

All night I search. ‘The morning arrive.—And then 
one hour past, I come out on the Aubepierre road. I see 
something move in bushes—three hundred metres away—a 
man by the roadside. I take up /a jumelle. (HE indicates 
the field-glasses hanging round his neck.) look athim. He 
is Boche. He has the grey scarf like the man I have wounded. 
And then he turn his face. Et mon Dieu, monsieur !—it is 
Armand, mon frére ! 

(HE covers his face with his hands once more.) 


Mepecitn-CHEF 

There, there! (He claps him on shoulder.) Rotten 
luck—rotten luck ! 
KOECHLIN 

I call, Armand !—Armand !—C’est mot !—Auguste ! 
Ton frére! But he run and run.—I throw away my 
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pistolet,—and hold up my hands—so—and call and call.— 
But he is gone !—smon Dieu !—he is gone into the wood.—: 
The wood is thick.—I lose him.—Then I see this place and 
find you.u—And you will help, M. le Major,—you will help 
to find Armand.—Not so ?—Oh;, la-la. ‘The happy war ! 


MEpEcIN-CHEF 
A grey scarf, Koechlin ? 


KOECHLIN 

But yes, colour of grey. 

(The Mépectn-CueEr exchanges glances with PEARSON, 

who nods, unperceived by KOECHLIN.) 
You will help,—M. le Major '—He is so wounded and so 
weak.—OA, /a-la !—And truly, it is an affair that might 
have been—how you say '—worse.—I might have killed 
him.—Also it is not the first time I have try. 


PEARSON 
Man alive !—Not the first time ? 


KOECHLIN 

No, messieurs, not the first time.—At Mont Corneille 
on the Chemin des Dames,—I have try.—His regiment 
and mine—we have opposed at two hundred metres. 
Mepectn-CuHEF 

Good Lord! 
KOECHLIN 

(Sadly.) But yes!—It was indeed the regiment of 
Armand.—We see the mumero on the uniforms of their 
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dead.—It is the xumero J have got in letters from our friends 
in Switzerland.—Quelle horreurs, messieurs !—If I do not 
fire, my comrades may suspect.—If I fire I may kill Armand. 
—Figure to yourselves my desolation ! 


PEARSON 
You have had trouble, and no mistake ! 


KOECHLIN 
And now Armand is in this wood of the Calvaire.—Of 
that I am sure.—And I can save him, if messzeurs will only 


help. 


MeEpectn-CHEF 
Poor old Koechlin. No, no! he isn’t in the wood. 
Come here. 
(HE walks to the door of the room on the left, and signs 
to KOECHLIN fo enter. KOECHLIN looks within, utters 
a cry of agony, and crosses himself.) 


KOECHLIN 
Pas mort ?—Dites !—Pas mort? Ah, mon frére !— 
Armand !—Armand ! 

(He rushes into the room; then returns suddenly with 
the cap of the dead Boche, which he tosses to the floor. HE 
stamps upon it.) 

Attrapé, mon vieux, attrapé!—You are to me! It is I 
who have killed! He is Boche. He is not Armand! 
(HE goes to the door of the room and shakes his fist.) Aha, mon 
vieux |—Attrapé !—Attrapé !—Attrapé !—You are to me! 
—It is I who have killed ! 
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PEARSON | 
(Dragging him away.) Here! Come off it! The 
poor beggar’s dead ! 


Kogcuiin 
(Snapping finger and thumb at the still figure.) Attrapé! 


Mepectn-CHEF 

Drop it, Koechlin. Cut off out o’ this. Get back to 
Hospital and report! D’ye hear? Who knows but some 
of us may be like this poor devil before the day’s over. Lump 
it | 
KOECHLIN 

But why you make trouble, M. le Major? He is 
Boche ! 


MEpDEcIN-CHEF 
Cut off, now ! 


KOECHLIN 

Aha, you will not understand, you English! You live 
far away from the Boche.—Y ou live not near them like us.— 
‘They are not men—these ! 


Mepectn-CHEF 
Get off home, old chap. ‘That’s enough ! 


KOECHLIN 
Ah! You have not seen !—You do not know what we 
French suffer from the Boche.—The village where there is 
no house—dévastation. ‘The old men !—the women !—the 
little children !—OA, /a-la ! I cannot tell. 
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PEARSON 

(Clapping him on the shoulder.) All right, old boy. 
Glad it isn’t your brother after all! And now get back to 
ba-ba, won’t you? ‘There’s a good chap ! 
KOECHLIN 

Yes, yes, I go. 

(He turns to the open door. A shot suddenly rings out 
in the wood.) 

Meépecin-CHEF 
Hillo! More trouble ! 

(THey all turn towards the main door. A wild 
Ficure dashes in, dusty and unkempt. He ts almost a 
replica of the first Boche, except that his suit ts of a brown 
colour. He wears a grey scarf. HE stares in amaze- 
ment at the others, then wheels, as if to flee into the woods 
again. But KoEcHLIn gives a wild cry of delight, rushes 
forward, and embraces him.) 


KoECHLIN 
Armand ! 


NEWCOMER 
Auguste !—Sauve-mot !—Les gendarmes ! 
(HE points to the door, gasping. KOECHLIN runs to 
the door, looks out and comes back to the Major, appealing.) 


KoECHLIN 
‘The gendarmes, M.le Major! You willsave Armand— 
my brother? You will explain | 
(Then turning to Armand, HE embraces him once more.) 
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MeEpectn-CHEF 
All right, all right, old chap. ll explain. 
PEARSON 


(Going to the door and looking out.) Gendarmes, sure 
enough! Four of them ! 


ME&pecin-CHEF 
Keep clear of that door, Pearson, for God’s sake, or 
you'll stop a bullet ! 


PEARSON 

Oh, all nght! I’ve got my eyes peeled, sir. 
Me&pecin-CHEF 

Keep away from that door, damn you! Do you hear? 
(Shouting.) Pearson! Keep away from that door ! 

(The Hunrep Man, who has been listening bewildered 
to a strange tongue as HE crouches by the wall, suddenly 
gets alarmed and makes a spring for the door, as if HE 
feared being trapped. A shot rings out, and He reels 
back, dead, into KorcHuin’s arms. KoxrcHuLin, dumb- 
foundered, supports him, and looks round pathetically at the 
Englishmen as He lays him down, and kneels, crossing him- 
self. The Mtprctn-Cuer covers his eyes with his hands.) 

PEARSON 


(Kicking a box savagely, says bitterly.) ‘That’s torn it! 
War !—my God !—war ! 


CURTAIN 
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NOTE 


No reference is made to any 
living person in these plays. The 


events described are imaginary. 


THe TREASURE SHIP was first produced by The Scottish 
National Theatre Society, at the Athenaeum Theatre, 
Glasgow, on 11th March, 1924, under the direction 
of W. Ralph Purnell, with the following cast: 


Mrs. Manson ~ 
Mrs. Fraser - 
Fanny Fallone - 
Iona - - - 
Maclver - - 
Katte - - 
Cooney - - 
Mr. Lawrence - 
Dr. Fraser - - 
Neil - ” - 
MacLaren - - 
MacPherson ~ 


Exvutiot C. Mason. 
Grace MacCu tery. 
DEANE SWAN. 

Jean TayLor SMITH. 
Joun Rag. 
MarGARET GOURLAY. 
W. Levack RITCHIE. 
GeorcE F. YUILL. 
D. Moritanp GRAHAM. 
GraHamM Dow. 
STRUAN ROBERTSON. 


James ANDERSON. 


Rory AFORESAID was produced by the Scottish National 
Theatre Society, at the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, on 
21st October, 1926, under the direction of Tyrone 
Guthrie, with the following cast: 


The Court Officer - ANDREW STEWART. 
MacCallum - - Joun Rag. 

Rory - ~ - - ArRcHIE BUCHANAN. 
MacIntosh - - - G. Paterson WHYTE. 
The Sheriff - - - J. H. N. Cratcen. 


Mrs. MacLean - - Exziot C. Mason. 
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The 
TREASURE 


SHIP 
by _John “Brandane 


The author of ‘The Glen is Mine’ and 
‘The Lifting’ has written three more 
fascinating plays—- two comedies and 
a tragedy — adapted both for reading 
and for amateur performances. 
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The Treasure Ship | 


) ‘By John Brandane 
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